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OUTWARD OR HOMEWARD. 


BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 





Still are the ships that in haven ride, 
Waiting fair winds or a turn of the tide; 
Nothing they fret, though they do not get 
Out on the ocean wide. 

O wild hearts that yearn to be free, 

Look and learn from the ships of the sea! 


Bravely the ships in the tempest tossed, 

Buffet the waves till the sea be crossed ; 

Not in despair of the haven fair, 

Though winds blow backward and leagues be lost. 
O weary hearts that yearn for sleep, 

Look and learn from the ships of the deep! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill, 
which passed the Kansas Senate a few 
days ago by a vote of 25 to 13, passed the 
House, Feb. 10, by a vote of 90 to 22. 
Three cheers for Kansas! She leads the 
way. Sooner or later, every other Stata 
will follow. 


~~ 





The British House of Lords has thrown 
out the Woman Suffrage Bill, which has a 
clear majority in the Commons this year, 
as it had last year. The check is only 
temporary, as the Lords always have to 
grant what the Commons want, in the end; 
but it is vexatious that they should be able 
to block progress in this way, after the 
will of the nation has declared itself clear- 
ly on the other side. Every such inst ance 
makes the cry louder: 


“Clear the way, my lords and lackeys! You 
have had your day; 

Here you have your answer, England’s yea 
against your nay.” 


4s 
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The bill to repeal school suffrage for 
women has been killed in the Wisconsin 
Assembly. It was reported back to the 
House by the Judiciary Committee, with 
the recommendation that it be indefinitely 
postponed; and the Houge promptly rati- 
fied the recommendation. School suffrage 
had just been granted, and it would have 
been treating the women rather badly to 
repeal the law before they had even had a 
chance to vote under it. 


_—™ 
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In the Oregon House of Representatives, 
Friday, Jan. 27, a motion so to amend a bill 
as to deprive tax-paying women of their 
right to vote in school elections prevailed 
by a vote of 35 to 23. Another extending 
school suffrage to non-tax-paying male 
Citizens was then adopted, 38 to 21. But 
the bill cannot pass the Senate and would 
be vetoed by the Governor. 


++ 
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AuGusta, ME., Fes. 10, 1887.—Senator 
Heath, from the Judiciary Committee, to 
which was referred the resolve concerning 
an amendment of the constitution so as to 
give the elective franchise to women, re- 
Ported the resolve back to the Legislature, 
stating that the committee was equally 

upon the matter, and was unable 
to report either for or against the passage 
of the resolve. On his motion the matter 
was tabled to be printed, and will come up 
later for further action. 











Thursday, Feb. 10, was a great day for 
the advocates of woman suffrage. A 
“Hearing” was given by the Legislature 
of New York, and a_ constitutional 
amendment was reported on by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of Maine, and the munic- 
ipal suffrage bill was carried in the Kan- 
sas House of Representatives. 
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Municipal suffrage for women will prob- 
ably be presented to the Indiana State 
Legislature for consideration. So far, 
that body has been chiefly occupied with 
partisan quarrels. A committee on wom- 
en's claims has been appointed in the Sen- 
ate, and bills relating to the rights of mar- 
ried women have put in an appearance, 
as usual. Perhaps, if married women 
themselves had a voice in the matter, it 
would be more speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted. The W. C. T. U. will present 
petitions asking for legislation to require 
instruction in the public schools on the ef- 
fect of intoxicants and narcotics ; to prevent 
the sale of obscene literature and pictures 
and of tobacco to minors; to restrict the 
sale of opium; to provide women physi- 
cians for the female wards in insane hos- 
pitals, and trained women nurses to bring 
female patients to the insane hospitals; to 
provide adequate punishment for crimes 
against women and girls, and to raise the 
“age of consent” to eighteen years. 
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The New Bedford woman suffrage peti- 
tion, sent in on Thursday, includes among 
its 511 names the Chaplain of Port Society, 
Clerk of Common Council, President of 
Farmers’ Club, President of Agricultural 
Society, Librarian Public Library, Man- 
ager of Opera House, Deputy Collector of 
Customs, City Treasurer, Deputy Sheriff, 
Postmaster, Assistant Postmaster, Clerk 
of Court, Registrar of Voters, City Solici- 
tor. Superintendent of Water-works; also 
several editors, common-councilmen, and 
aldermen. 


7? 


The Appalachian Mountain Club has 
this week chosen its corresponding secre- 
tary, after considerable delay and debate. 
Some of the more liberal members of the 
committee thought that women were not 
as well represented as they should be 
among the officers, and that the position 
in question might very well be held by a 
lady. Accordingly, a lady was invited to 
be a candidate, but declined, because she 
could not give the necessary time. The 
nomination was then tendered to another 
lady, who was willing to serve; but so 
strong an opposition was found to exist 
among the members to a woman’s occu- 
pying the position, that the lady finally felt 
obliged to withdraw her name, in order to 
preserve harmony in the association. No 
one doubted her capacity to fill the place, 
for which she was admitted to have excep- 
tional qualifications. The fear was that the 
Appalachians would be despised by for- 
eign societies of a similar character, if 
their correspondence were conducted by a 
woman; and to that consideration they 
yielded.. This was doing a rather despic- 
able thing from fear of being despised, 
and suggests Joseph Surface’s advice to 
Lady Teazle, to sacrifice her virtue in or- 
der to preserve her reputation. It is to be 
hoped that the Appalachians, whose phy- 
sical courage among mountains and prec- 
ipices is unyuestioned, may develop more 
moral courage as time goes on. 





~— 
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Four years ago, the Cincinnati College 
of Medicine and Surgery began the ex- 
periment of mixed classes, and the attend- 
ance of ladies has been constant and in- 
creasing. Apparently the best results 
were obtained, but the faculty disliked the 
mixed classes, and finally, a short time 
ago, asked to be relieved of the duty of 
lecturing before them. Instead of resist- 
ing the demand, the trustees resolved to 
organize a women’s college, and to give a 
regular course of lectures in the summer. 
The faculty of the Woman’s College an- 
nounce its first course of lectures to begin 
February 16. There is only one woman 
among the faculty, Dr. Juliet Monroe 
Thorpe, a graduate of Vassar, and a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine 
and the Covington Medical Society. 


+ 
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Senator Brown, in his speech against 
woman suffrage in the U. S. Senate, was 
guilty of at least one damaging inconsis- 
tency. He said: 

“Upon the male sex is devolved the 
duty of constructing and ———_ our 
railroads, of build og, equipping, and 
launching shipping and other water craft 
of every character.” 











And hence he argues that women should 
be forbidden to vote—not, of course, on 
railroads or shipping ; a woman who owns 
railroad stock or stock in ashipping com- 
pany always has a vote in virtue of her 
stock—but on the general affairs of the 
community, in which women have the 
same stake that men have. 
Curtis says: 

“A woman may vote as a stockholder 
upon a railroad from one end of the coun- 
try to another. But if she sells her stock 
and buys a house with the money, she has 
no voice in the laying out of the road before 
her door. which her house is taxed to keep 
and pay for.” 

Mr. Curtis may well ask “why, in the 
name of common-sense,” this should be 
thus. 





o> 
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Every argument that Senator Brown 
uses, in continuing his speech, would ap- 
ply equally to the question whether a 
woman should be allowed to vote as a 
stockholder on a railroad. Thus it might 
be said that she would be obliged to neg- 
lect her children if she were away attend- 
ing stockholders’ meetings; that the place 
of a true woman is the home, the Sunday- 
school room, and the sick chamber; that 
she is incompetent to the rough work of 
building engines, laying sleepers, ete. ; 
that “ther dominion is one of love, not of 
arbitrary power ;” that she cannot perform 
military service, and the rest of it, all of 
which applies just as much in one case as 
in the other, i. e¢., not at all. To every 
such argument, there remains the unan- 
swerable reply that the woman has a right 
to a vote in virtue of her stock. The only 
possible rejoinder is the one which Senator 
Brown makes, that she would really have 
more power in regard to the management 
of her stock through her sweet and gentle 
‘indirect influence” over the other stock- 
holders than if she had a vote of her own 
in their counsels. But here that assertion 
shows itself for the puerility which it real- 
ly is. There are no arguments for depriv- 
ing women of a vote in regard to the gen- 
eral aftairs of society, except those which 
would tell equally in favor of depriving 
them of a vote in every particular society, 
association, or stock company to which 
they now belong. 


—_—e-@9—______—__ 





The stocking-loom was invented by a 
curate named Lee, to whom the idea of it 
came as he watched his wife knitting. 
From these rather narrow premises Charles 
Reade deduced the conclusion that women 
are more executive than men, but less in- 
ventive. Now a woman has invented a 
great improvement upon the masculine 
knitting-machine. 


‘*Now each knitter is composed of a sin- 
gle cylinder of upright knitting-needles 
upon which can be knit only one stocking 
ata time. A lady who considered the mat- 
ter, however, came to the conclusion that 
two might be made as well as one. She 
has accordingly invented and had patented 
a machine which places two cylinders of 
needles in a position for simultaneous 
work, one inside the other, and operates 
both by turning one crank. This machine 
turns out a pair of well-knit stockings in 
nine minutes if worked by hand, in seven 
minutes if worked by steam. The ma- 
chine is being put in working order now 
in New York City.” 
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Petitions for police matrons are being 
sent to the Massachusetts Legislature in 
large numbers. ‘They will be a good sup- 
port to Mr. Quincy's bill, that arrested 
women shall not be taken to police stations 
where there is not a woman attendant. 


a> 
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HOWE---ELLIOTT. 


The marriage of Miss Maud Howe to 
Mr. John Elliott took place at her moth- 
er’s house on Monday evening, Feb. 7. 
The hall, stairway, and parlors were dec- 
orated with festoons of laurel, which cul- 
minated in a canopy of green matching a 
background of ferns and palms, beneath 
which the officiating clergyman, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, waited for the ar- 
rival of the bridal pair. The company 
present included only relatives and inti- 
mate friends. A little before 9 P. M., a 
quartette of male voices began to sing 
some charming stanzas composed by Mr. 
John S. Dwight for the occasion. To the 
sound of this sweet music, a veil of Japan- 
ese work was suddenly drawn aside, and 
the bride appeared, the bridegroom imme- 
diately joining her. Both now walked 
through a temporary aisle formed by a 
long stretch of satin ribbon on either 
side, and stood fronting the clergyman, 
who stood facing the company. The 
bride’s dress was of cream-white satin, 





George Wm.. 





draped with some very beautiful Roman 
guipure lace, the gift of her mother. Her 
hair was dressed in classic fashion, very 
simply, and over the Grecian knot at the 
back of the bead was fastened a veil of 
costly lace, historical in the family. The 
service, which was brief and simple, was 
followed by congratulations, music and 
supper, and in due time the newly-mar- 
ried pair departed, the orthodox token of 
good will following them, to wit, a shower 
of rice and a slipper. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Friday, Feb. 4, was appointed by the 
Judiciary Committee as the day on which 
they would give a hearing to the petition- 
ers for a constitutional amendment giving 
full suffrage to woman. ; 

On the previous evening, Mrs. Mary A. 
Liv®rmore addressed an immense audience 
in Representatives’ Hall on woman suf- 
frage. Clear, eloquent, and convincing, as 
usual, she was listened to with the closest 
attention, and not a few of the members 
were converted by her just and able pres- 
entation of the reasons for woman suffrage. 

The hearing was in the Senate Chamber, 
before Messrs. Heath, of Kennebec, Lum- 
bert, of Aroostook, Goodnow, of Washing- 
ton, on the part of the Senate; Powers, of 
Houlton, Walton, of Skowhegan, Wiswell, 
of Ellsworth, Barker, of Bangor, Dow, of 
Portland, Manley, of Augusta, and Talbot, 
of East Machias, on the part of the House. 
Long before the hour appointed, the Sen- 
ate Chamber and galleries were densely 
packed, hundreds being unable to gain 
even standing room. A reporter from one 
of the State papers thus describes the 
scene: 

“The Senate Chamber was filled with 
such an audience as was never before seen 
at the capitol. There were hundreds of 
well-dressed and cultured ladies from the 
best and most substantial classes in the 
State. There were old and young, each 
with a prospective ambition for the ballot. 
There were ladies of rank and high social 
standing ; ladies of wealth, as evidenced by 
the silks and satins, the sealskin sacques, 
the costly head dressings, and the flash of 
diamonds. There were the ladies who 
were attracted by no shallow sentiment or 
idle curiosity, but whose countenances be- 
tokened them to be actuated by resolute 
and methodical principle guided by a noble 
intelligence.” 

The suffrage hearing was only allowed 
one hour. Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Port- 
land, President of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association, opened the argument 
for the petitioners, and gave sound and 
unanswerable reasons for the measure. In 
closing, he spoke of prominent gentlemen 
who favored the issue, mentioning, espec- 
ially, Dr. F. Gerrish, of Portland, who 
could not be present, and ex-Governor Ro- 
bie, who had said: ‘*I cannot conceive how 
this Legislature can refuse to grant the re- 
quest for a submission of the question to 
the people. 

Dr. Blanchard then introduced Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. Mrs. Livermore spoke 
about half an hour, and it was probably 
the best presentation of a subject that has 
been made to any committee during this 
Legislature. She set forth the best argu- 
ments for woman suffrage in their best 
form, and enlivened the presentation with 
the same wit and humor that the evening 
before had kept amused and interested the 
largest audience that has been seen in Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall in recent years. 

Mrs. Bashford, of Portland, followed 
with a sensible and convincing address. 

There were many other ladies present 
who had intended to speak, but could not, 
as the Bar Harbor people were waiting for 
the committee. 

The report of the committee has not yet 
been given. At present they stand five to 
five. Senator Heath, Representatives Dow, 
Barker, ‘Talbot and Walton favoring wom- 
an suffrage; Wiswell, Manley, Lumbert, 
Goodnow and Powers objecting to a favor- 
able report. 

—_———_—_- eo o— 


A WOMAN MILEMAN IN LOWELL. 


Lowell has a woman “milkman.” She 
was left with several children to care for, 
so she leased a small farm, and started the 
milk business. At first she delivered the 
milk herself. Her business now warrants 
the employment of a driver, and she seems 
to be prospering. She is a womanly wom- 
an, and no less a “lady” for making so 
brave a fight for an honorable living. 
She deserves success, and will therefore, 
achieve it, even if her own sex or the other 
sex employ her no more readily because 
she is a woman. We give her an advertise- 
ment in another column. 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


MME. ISAAC PEREIRE has established a 
Dispensary in a populous quarter of Paris, 
for diseases connected with the eyes, 
throat, etc. 

Mrs. BARBARA GARVER gave an excel- 
lent paper upon woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming, before the January meeting of the 
Polk County, Iowa, Suffrage Society. 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin will address the next 
meeting. 

Mrs. SARAH B. Cooper, of San Francis- 
co, is the founder of Kindergarten schools 
in California. Mainly by her own energy 
she has aroused interest in the subject, and 
has built up nearly a score of flourishing 
schools. 

Miss ANNIE T. Howarp is going to 
give a library of a hundred thousand vol- 
umes to Tulane University, New Orleans, 
as a memorial of her father. The imstitu- 
tion has secured the Harmony Club Build- 
ing for the Woman’s College, established 
by Mrs. Newcomb, New York. 

MIss JENNIE WHITE, a teacher of sev- 
eral years’ experience, is a caudidate for 
the position of superintendent of schools 
in Potter County, Pa. The present super- 
intendent, Miss Anna Buckbee, has dis- 
charged the duties of the office very ably 
for six years. 

Mrs. Lois G. HuFrrorp, of Indianap- 
olis, at the late annual meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture, Jan. 5, 1887, 
presented a suggestive and interesting pa- 
per on ‘*The Place of Woman among the 
World’s Workers.” ‘This is the fourth 
year that a place on the programme has 
been assigned to a woman. 

Mrs. POWER LALOR, known and loved 
for her exertions on behalf of the children 
of Donegal during the famine years of 
1879 and 1883, has been appointed Gov- 
ernment Inspector of the Lace Industries 
of Ireland, a post for which she is specially 
qualified by her knowledge of the lace in- 
dustry and her sympathy with the people. 

Dr. MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, the sister 
of Dr. Taylor, Vassar’s new president, has 
charge of a ‘‘School of Physical Culture” 
which is belleved to be the first gymna- 
sium for women in New York city, regu- 
larly supervised by a physician. It is on 
the second floor of the building occupied 
by the Woman’s Exchange. 

Miss ANNA BALLARD, who for several 
months has been residing in Kandy, while 
contributing letters on Ceylon to the Amer- 
ican papers, has now left for India. The 
Ceylon Observer says: ‘This keenly ob- 
servant and accomplished journalist de- 
serves the thanks. of the Ceylon public for 
doing so much to make the Colony, its 
products and trade, known to multitudes 
of newspaper readers in the far West.” 

MIss KATE STONEMAN, who is a teacher 
as well as a lawyer, has been chosen Pres- 
ident of the Albany Teachers’ Association. 
With the exception of the principals of 
half the schools in Albany, the teachers 
are women, and number about two hun- 
dred and fifty. ‘The association has been 
organized for a year, is very prosperous, 
and promises well. Only women are ad- 
mitted as members. 

Mrs. JOHNSON, superintendent of the 
reformatory prison for women at Sher- 
born, Mass, will introduce silk-culture in 
the spring. ‘The trees which were set out 
a year ago have done well. Mrs. Johnson 
is having a room fitted up for the purpose 
at the prison, and will plant extra trees, 
making silk culture a permanent feature 
of the women’s work. Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride furnished the trees and will sup- 
ply the worms. ‘The prisoners are greatly 
interested in the new enterprise. 

Mrs. HENRYC. MEREDITH, of Cambridge 
City, of whom mention was made in a late 
issue of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, attended 
the annual meeting of the Indiana Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, held at Indi- 
anapolis last week. She was the only 
woman present. Mrs. Meredith’s father- 
in-law, Gen. Sol Meredith, was one of the 
pioneer cattle-breeders in the State. His 
stock farm became famous, and at his 
death the business descended to his son 
Henry, who conducted it until 1882, when 
he died. Since then, the farm has been 
under the direct personal management of 
Mrs. Meredith, and its success has been 
remarkable. Mrs. Meredith is recognized 
as an authority in her business, and at one 
of the national conventions of short-horn 
breeders, she read a paper upon her expe- 
rience, which commanded more attention 
than any other address delivered at that 
meeting, and was widely published and 
quoted. 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN WOMAN 


suffrage movement that, after half a cen- 
tury of discussion, neither friends nor 
foes seem yet to appreciate the vastness of 
the political change proposed. Oppunents 
jauntily pooh-pooh it as an agitation that 
has no real root. Friends treat it as if it 
weresome comparatively slight and limited 
measure—such as, let us say, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill, or the giving of 
the ballot to the freed slaves of the South. 
These measures seemed vast, no doubt, 
when proposed, and almost revolutionary. 
American public opinion long hesitated in 
presence of the one, while the English 
mind still shrinks from the other. Yet 
what are these in boldness beside the prop- 
osition to enfranchise the hitherto disfran- 
chised half of the human race; and sud- 
denly to transfer, to a wholly inexperi- 
enced constituency, not merely the balance 
of power, but its very substance? 


Not often in the history of the world 
has a body of voters deliberately opened 
its ranks to admit a reinforcement larger 
than itself. Yet in almost every one of 
the older States of the Union this will lit- 
erally happen, on the day when women 
are enfranchised. In sixteen of the States 
women outnumber men, by the census of 
1880. These states are Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, ‘Tennessee, and Virginia. ‘The list 
includes the two largest States in the 
Union, and it comprises all of the original 
thirteen except little Delaware. It is fair 
to assume that what these States are, in re- 
Spect to the plurality of women, the 
newer States will soon become, yielding 
to that law of population, whatever it is, 
which in old and established communities 
makes women outnumber and outlive men. 
Probably it will not be many years before 
this social condition prevails in the nation 
as a whole,{as well as in most of the individ- 
ual States. By the census of 1880, in the 
thirty-eight States, taken together, there 
were reported 25,075,619 men and 24,295,- 
721 women’; and the bulk of this majority 
of less than a million is to be found in 
those States which are still in a pioneer 
condition and made up largely of emigrant 
populations, among which the men are apt 
to come first and then send for their fami- 
lies. When the families arrive we shall 
see what becomes of the present masculine 
majority. 

The enfranchisement of women will 
therefore be, in many cases, not so much 
an extersion of power as a transfer. 
They are invited, if they choose, to come 
in and occupy the land of legislation. 
Nothing is less probable than that there 
will ever be a direct division of votes on 
the basis of sex; but it is logically possi- 
ble, and we must frankly recognize the 
fact, that, should such a division come, 
the men of the above-named States will be 
numerically as powerless as the women 
are now. It is also to be remembered that 
the controlling constituency thus created 
is not merely new, untried and politically 
undisciplined, but is separated by impassa- 
ble gulfs of temperament and experience 
from that which it replaces. It is farther 
to be observed that it will bein the curious 
and hitherto unexampled position of gov- 
erning by moral power only; since the 
new constituency can only make the laws, 
and must enforce them by the secular arm 
of the old constituency. All this forms, 
in the writer’s opinion, no valid objection 
to the adoption of woman suffrage, the 
general arguments in favor of which he 
does not here propose to discuss. But it 
certainly furnishes good reason for more 
careful weighing of probable results than 
has been usual on either side. 

Conceding, for the sake of argument, 
that woman ee is at some period to 
become an established fact in our society, 
it is eminently desirable to consider a little 
the conditions under which it is jikely to 
take shape, and its probable workings. 
It is possible that no sort of speculation 
may have the slightest influence on the 
current of future events, yet there is at 
least a chance that some such influence 
may be exerted. There is little doubt 
that, if there had been opportunity to con- 
sider calmly beforehand the question of 
the enfranchisement of the Southern col- 
ored population, it might have been possi- 
ble to inaugurate it under conditions and 
guarantees that would have averted some, 
at least, of the terrible strife and mutual 
wrong of the ‘treconstruction” period. It 
is none too early, I think, to give a little 
consideration to the next great increase 
which is likely to take place, perhaps as 
suddenly, in our voting population. 

It can hardly be expected that this con- 
sideration should come from those speak- 
ers or journals now most actively engaged 
in the woman suffrage agitation. They 
are enlisted in an active struggle for what 
they deem their rights or the rights of 
their sisters. They are rescuing their 
household from the flames, and all consid- 
eration of the abstract properties of fire 
and water must be postponed until some 
other time. Yet, if nobody had ever pon- 
dered on these subjeets, we should never 
have had a steam fire department or chem- 
ical engines. ‘The greater the change im- 
pending, the more need of having it looked 
at from all sides, and of forecasting all its 
results. 
in this case, both friends and op 
are serious, honest and determi 


the question, they never seem to come on 


common ground, and each party complains 


that its arguments are not really met. 
The two bodies seem like two railwa 
which are seen rushing toward 


trains, 
other with terrific foree, and which yet 
, because they are not mov- 


on the same track. 


want of intellectual contact be- 
tween the minds of friends and foes in this 


a 


It is a curious feature of the woman 


This is especially true where, as 

nents 
, while 
yet, for want of an ampler treatment of 








very nt; and, while 
bringing mueh moral strength from that 
training, have also retained certain modes 
of reasoning which did not bear trans- 
plantation. There never was a simpler 
moral movement, so far as logic went, 
than that against slavery; once concede 
that man coald not rightfully claim prop- 
erty in man, and the whole principle at 
stake was determined; nothing remained 
but to awaken conscience. A question of 
personal liberty is always far simpler on 
the intellectual side than a question of 
suffrage. Consider, if we please, that suf- 
frage is to be regarded as a right, it still 
needs little reflection to show that it be- 
longs to a wholly different class of rights 
from that in which the claim of personal 
liberty is included. Once recognize the 
right to liberty. and it is seen as something 
universal; it belongs to the child just 
born as much as to his father and mother ; 
even his parents are only his guardians, 
and cannot sell him. But nobody will 
claim that the baby has an immediate 
right to vote; and hence we find the natu- 
ral right of suffrage, if natural it be, at 
once limited by the condition of being ap- 
licable only to those of mature age. 
But nature has by no means indicated this 
maturity with any provision as to its date ; 
there must be legislation to determine, in 
a somewhat arbitrary fashion, whether 
the exercise of the right shall begin at 
twenty years or twenty-one or twenty- 
two. The age once fixed, we grow so ac- 
customed to it that we soon feel as ff it 
were an immutable demarcation establish- 
ed by nature itself; but it is not; it isa 
oint arbitrarily fixed by deliberation and 
awgiving. ‘here must be similar pro- 
cesses to decide the question of residence, 
of tax-paying, of registration, of educa- 
tion; all these being provisions fixed by 
law, and varying oy in different com- 
munities. They are all limitations, or, if 
you please, interpretations, of the so- 
called natural right; whereas the natural 
right to liberty is of a wholly different 
class, needing no interpretations, submit- 
ting to no limitations, but very simple and 
universal, to be recognized semper, ubique, 
et ab omnibus. If, therefore, suffrage be 
roperly called a natural right, as [ think, 
t belongs to a different class and grade of 
rights from the right to personal liberty. 
The unwillingness to admit this is one 
reason, perhaps, of the failure of so many 
speakers in behalf of woman suffrage to 
reach the minds of thoughtful opponents. 
One of the most obviously unsolved 
problems in woman suffrage is the ques- 
tion, How large a number of women yet 
wish to vote? It seems to me a legitimate 
inquiry, for if, as I have said, suffrage is 
not a natural right in just the same sense 
in which liberty is; if all enfranchisement 
must be limited, not by natural but by arbi- 
trary lines; if a series of experiments is 
needed to convince us, even in the case of 
men, what should be the right age for vot- 
ing ; what the financial basis. the education- 
al qualification,the registry provisions that 
are best fitted to secure sound government ; 
then it seems perfectly fair that women, 
as a whole, should be consulted in the mat- 
ter, and that their enfranchisement should 
not very greatly precede their probable 
wish, or at least willingness. I cannot 
quite go along with those who think that 
a very few women should be allowed to 
vote, even if their sex, as a whole, be ever 
so disinclined to it. For the enfranchise- 
ment of women will affect the sex as a 
whole; it will at once throw a new respon- 
sibility on all, whether they wish it or no; 
and many of those who are now most op- 
posed to voting will be the most conscien- 
tious in their exercise of the right, when it 
is once given. Their desire for delay is 
not wholly unreasonable, nor is the delay 
wholly to be regretted, if accompanied by 
constant discussion. I should go farther, 
and say that even the inditterence of the 
mass of women is a point to be considered 
in some degree, though not to be met with 
implicit deference. It is irrelevant to say 
that the Southern blacks were also indif- 
ferent when the ballot was given to them; 
because, in the first place, they were not 
indifferent; and, in the second place, it 
was not so much given to them on any 
general principles as because the Repub- 
lican party needed their votes. But wom- 
en will be enfranchised on general princi- 
ples, if at all, and it is perfectly fair that 
one element in the question should be the 
feeling among women themselves, if we 
could only get atit. It is not enough that 
they should be enfranchised; it is impor- 
tant that this should be accomplished at 
such time and in such manner as will best 
secure the end. Asa matter of fact, even 
where especial efforts are made to secure 
remonstrances from women against wom- 
an suffrage, these expressions of objection 
never seem nearly to equal the number of 
petitioners, from which we may infer that 
the mass of women are not hostile to the 
proposed change, but only indifferent. 
Another unsolved problem relates to the 
number of women who will be likely to 
vote. Here we must admit that very little 
light is as yet to be drawn from actual ex- 
perience. The number of women who 
habitually vote for school officers is rela- 
tively very small, whether in States like 
Massachusetts, where the legal obstacles 
have been considerable, or in those like 
New Hampshire, where there have been 
practically no obstacles at all. The Utah 
experience is altogether exceptional. The 
votes in Wyoming and Washington Terri- 
tories remain for our guidance, and while 
we have the testimony of all official and 
responsible persons that these were most 
satisfactory in the quality of their opera- 
tion, it must be conceded that their actual 
scale was small. No separate record of 
the women’s vote was kept, but it would 
appear from the census returns (1880) that 
the whole number of women of voting age 
was, in Wyoming, but 3,233, and while the 
population of Washington ‘Territory is 
considerably larger. it must be remember- 
ed that only one election has there been 
held under woman suffrage. So far as 
they go, the results in these Territories 











the are 
lutely different. Up to this time, woman 
suffrage in England is practically but a 
more consistent application of the prop- 
erty qualification which there rules every- 
thing; and even in this view its exclusion 
of married women wakes it a thing quite 
unlike anvthing to be expected among our- 
selves. Woman suffrage, when it comes 
to us, will come as a tidal wave and sweep 
everything before it; at once controlling, 
as has been said, if it chooses, the legisla- 
tion of all our older States. In a few 
points, as in the habit of seeing the other 
sex at the polls, the English experience 
has a value for us; but its total influence 
on the American aspect of the case is very 
little, for its limitations at once exclude 





‘that element of anxiety which in many 


minds is strongest, the possible presence 
at the polls, in large cities, of a multitude 
of ignorant or even vicious women. 

ioe great is this danger also—-the in- 
creased presence of ignorant voters? This 
also is one of the unsolved problems in re- 
gard to woman suffrage. Having had some 
practical experience of the difficulty of 
bringing educated and refined men to the 
polls in cities, as compared with that ap- 
parently found in marshalling the subjects 
of a “boss,” | am not likely to ignore this 
peril. Because only the educated and re- 
tined women have as yet voted for school 
officers, it is unsafe to infer that there will 
not be, in times of social excitement, some 
concourse of the rude and the ignorant, 
even of the vicious. Asa rule, no doubt, 
vice in woman shrinks instinctively from 
sight; but when this shrinking is once 
overcome, [ fancy that the bravest person 
would rather face a mob of men than of 
women. Garrison escaped from his street 
ordeal in better condition, on the whole, 
than old Floyd Lreson. Yet this solicitude 
is, after all, merely an extension of the 
general problem of democracy. ‘To those 
who, like my friend Mr. Francis Parkman, 
as universal male suffrage as a failure, 
this obstacle in regard to women must be 
insurmountable. I think it is best that we 
should freely concede that if anarchy and 
socialism are looming up as serious pro- 
spective dangers, as exhibited among men 
—which I, for one, do not think—they are 
no less serious as seen among women. Be- 
lieving, as [ do, that these terrors are very 
superficial, and that, in the fine words of 
Frederick Douglass, *‘We can trust all the 
knowledge of the community to take care 
of all its ignorance, and all the virtue of 
the community to take care of all its vive,” 
I have no fears as to the result. It is very 
likely that we may have, on the way, some 
of the same obstacles from ignorant and 
unscrupulous voting on the part of wom- 
en that we now experience on the part of 
men. It is simply the price we pay for 
self-government. It is worth 1emeuber- 
ing, too, that the whole tendency of our 
voting methods—as, for instance, the sub- 
division of city wards into precincts, and 
of towns into voting districts—tend to 
make our elections far more quiet and 
orderly than was the case thirty years ago; 
and that it will be easy to provide new 
safeguards when it is once settled that our 
wives and daughters are to vote at our 
sides. Already, in Massachusetts, the pres- 
ence of women, though in very small num- 
bers, has led to a law that prohibits smok- 
ing at the voting-places. ‘This is a great 
step toward decency and order. 

Another unsolved problem in respect to 
woman suffrage relates to the first use likely 
to be made of the privilege. The earliest 
visible consequence will be, very likely, 
as was once suggested by James Freeman 
Clarke, a great increase of majorities and 
pluralities. At first, that is, women will 
be very likely to vote as their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers vote; so that where 
the majority for a certain candidate would 
otherwise have been a hundred, it will now 
betwohundred. After a while, doubtless, 
there will grow up more independence in 
opinion, and this mere duplication will 
disappear. Even then, we shall very like- 
ly see, as a farther result, a wider range 
than now exists between the maximum 
and minimum votes at different elections. 
‘The mere variation of weather,for instance, 
which is already an element of political 
uncertainty (it used to be said, in my 
youth, that a fair election day meant a 
Whig victory), will doubtless tell pecul- 
iarly on the votes of women. But there 
will be profounder influences to affect the 
swing of the pendulum. It is pretty cer- 
tain that women cannot be relied upon to 
vote ‘‘early and often,” as men do; and 
that they will be yet more influenced, on 
the other hand, by particular candidates 
and causes. And there will, at times, be 
special inducements of this kind which 
will make them surge eagerly to the bal- 
lot-box. ‘Their vote will, in this respect, 
be like that ‘‘Quaker vote,” real or imag- 
inary, on which politicians so often rest 
their hopes—a certain exceptional protest 
of awakened conscience, seen only on 

reat occasions. In Sir Henry Taylor's 

ne drama, “Philip Van Artevelde,” it is 
Philip’s sister Clara who strengthens him 
at a difficult crisis, and reminds him— 


“We Arteveldes were made for times like these. 
The Deacon of the Mariners said well 

That we are of such canvas as they choose 

To make storm-staysails.” 


Many women are of that canvas; and 
they will also be more influenced—as, in- 
deed, men are, though in a less striking 
degree — by persons than by measures. 
Their influences will be likely to tend in 
the direction of the reform so ably ur, 

by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, and now being 
recognized in our municipal charters, that 
more power should be put into the hands of 


mayors and governors, in y 
may be distinct and responsible figures 
before the people, i of distributing 


it among a multitude of minor officials, 
hardly known, even by name, to those 
who vote for them. 

But by far the most important unsolved 
problem in woman suffrage relates to its 
moral effect upon the community. That 








course. When the Creative Power ‘“‘set- 
tled the solitary in families,” it was virtu- 
ally decreed that the family life should be 
extended, sooner or later, through all hu- 
man affairs. I feel safe as to the ultimate 
result; but as universal male suffrage it- 
self has led us through many 
paths, in working out even its present 
measure of success, so we may have a 
reliminary and experimental stage in the 
ntroduction of women into politics. What- 
ever may have been the corruptions of our 
litical life, they have thus far had the 
imitation of being entirely masculine; 
the familiar intercourse of the sexes, in 
neers halls and committee-rooms, is 
a thing of the future. The actual conduct 
of legislation and, still more, of political 
parties, involves an immense deal of the 
most private and contidential conference, 
by day and evening. Who that remem- 
bers the Woodhull and Claflin period of 
our social history, or the Beecher-Tilton 
controversy, can look without some anxi- 
ety to the utterly unrestricted mingling of 
men and women, in periods of great ex- 
citement, and under the strongest induce- 
ments to use whatever means of influence 
may prove most potent in dealing with one 
another? Grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the persons immediately concerned in 
public life, under the new order, are likely 
to be utterly above all personal danger In 
this close intercourse, what is to guard 
them against the evil of suspicion? There 
will be no point so vulnerable, no mode 
of attack so promising, as those growing 
out of the question of personal wastity” 
in these untried relations. ‘To all the pres- 
ent Ltn for scandal there will be 
added a new one; and this, in the hands 
of an unscrupulous antagonist, will be 
worth all the rest put together. Woman 
suffrage. it may be urged, may improve 
the wisdom and justice of legislation, es- 
ially as regards women themselves, 
ut it will hardly promote, at first, the 
oun and decency of penuent campaigns. 

This consideration is strengthened b 
the fact that the promoters of such possi- 
ble scandals will not be the vicious but 
the virtuous portion of the community, and 
especially women themselves. Once create 
the impression, no matter by what device 
—the handkerchief of Desdemona, the dia- 
mond necklace of Cagliostro—that a man 
aud woman prominent in public life have 
become entangled in wrong-doing, and 
nothing can save them. Be they chaste 
as ice, pure as snow, they cannot escape 
calumny. It is acurious but well-known 
fact that the very purity of women makes 
them most suspicious where they are 
purest; and when another woman excites 
their distrust, it takes with fatal fre- 
quency this particular direction. ‘The in- 
testine feuds which rent, twenty years 
ago, the woman suffrage movement, gave 
striking illustration of the tendency to 
this form of suspicion, as could be easily 
shown by instances, were it well to re- 
kindle those slumbering embers. It is a 
point in the philosophy of the woman 
suftrage movement which cannot be left 
out of sight. But it is to be remembered, 
on the other hand, that if the evil seemed 
never so serious, it could almost wholly 
be averted by the simple device adopted 
among the Society of Friends, of having 
separate legislative bodies of men and 
of women, whose joint action must be se- 
cured for all measures. Such twin legis- 
latures might well enough replace the 
cumbrous Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of our State governments, 
which are in most cases founded on no 
valid distinction, and are retained mainly 
to secure the greater deliberation of a 
double tribunal. With the farther ad- 
vancement of society, it is probable that 
such divided organizations would disap- 
pear, and legislative bodies conform to 
the simpler traditions of family life, with 
its single tribunal. 

Were this paper written with a merely 
polemic object, I should not dwell on 
these unsolved problems, and should per- 
haps be tempted to keep them wholly out 
of sight. But the woman suffrage move- 
ment, in the opinion of many of its friends 
—an opinion which I do not wholly share 
—is near to victory in several States of the 
American Union; and if this be the case, 
it is none too soon to forecast the conse- 

uences and find out, if we can, where 
the new mode of government will need to 
be especially watched, guarded, or re-en- 
forced. Much harm has been done, in my 
opinion, by discussing the question too 
much as if it were a mere political cam- 
paign. So vast a change was, perhaps, 
never debated so purely on the ground of 
abstract principle—which is, I admit, the 
more important ground—and with so little 
reference to probable results. We may 
as well recognize, once for all, that this 
reform, like that involved in universal 
male suffrage, will have its period of 
peril, and will not launch us at once upon 
asummer sea. And, as one who sat by 
the cradle of this great movement and 
never expects to follow its hearse, I am 
willing to risk some misapprehension in 

ointing the way to a more searching de- 
ate; one that shall not only meet the 
superficial objections, which are frivol- 
ous enough, but shall also deal with the 
rofounder solicitudes of more thought- 
ul minds. Meanwhile it must always be 
remembered that the main object of the 
woman suffrage movement is specific, not 
general. If it benefits society and legisla- 
tion as a whole, so much the better; but 
its immediate aim is to secure for woman 
two things which our political system 
now denies her—self-respect and self-pro- 
tection.—T7. W. Higginson, in the Forum. 
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A lady of Milan is about to organize an 
institution for poor o girls, from ten 
to fifteen years old, who are to be trained 





to become good women farmers, useful 
The teachers 


servants, and workwomen. 


will be women well versed in farming and 


in general knowledge. 





NOTICES. 


This is made up of sayings of a small 
ounthemen she.tien 


club of rina 
south-side Chicago restaurant. horisms 
are either gems or paste. We fall to find 


in these anything worthy of publication. 
H. B. B. 


Verses. Translations from the German, and 
Hymns. By W. H. Furness. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. Price, $1.25. 


As a relaxation from professional cares 
and studies, these renderings into English 
of Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell,”’ and other 
short German poems, are interesting me- 
mentos, and will be read with pleasure by 
the many friends of Mr. ° 

H. B, B. 


Tue Lecenp or Hamuet, Prince or Denmark. 
By George P. Hansen. Chicago; Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 1887. Price, 25 cents. 


The story of Hamlet, his birth and burial- 
place, and the sources of the legend con- 
cerning him, are here compiled from Saxo 
Grammaticus. His supposed ve, close 
to the city of Elsinore, is a lovely spot, 
well worth a visit on a Danish summer 
evening when the bewitching twilight 
‘takes the pose of dreary night in other 
climes, and casts its transparent mantel 
over wother earth.” H. B. B. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PgorLe. By Robert 
Browning. Bostonand New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. $1.25. 


The obscure style and abstract thought 
which characterize this poet’s later writ- 
ings must always limit their readers toa 
few. *‘Parleyings” is called a m, but the 
term seems misapplied, for it is didactic, 
and but for the rhyme, anything but poeti- 
cal in form and expression. It abounds in 
quaint thought and graphic expressions, 
but neither warms, cheers, nor enlightens 
the average reader. H. B. B. 


Socrat Stupries. By Rev. Heber Newton. Lon- 
don and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1887. Price, $1. 


This is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the consideration of the Labor 
Question whicn has yet been published. 
‘*A Bird’s-eye View” tells some much-need- 
ed truth to the workingmen. Co-operative 
production, credit, and distribution are 
considered. Among other weighty themes, 
the prevention of intemperance, moral edu- 
cation, and the free kindergarten are dis- 
cussed. Socialism and communism are 
wisely treated. It is a book that can be 
studied with profit by all reformers. 

H. B. B. 


Tue PIONEER QuaKeERS. By Richard P. Hallo- 
well. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. Price, $1. 


This is a very interesting treatise writ- 
ten at the request of the Boston Saturday 
Morning Club. It uses freely the material 
of a former work by the same author, en- 
titled **The Quaker Invasion of Massa- 
chusetts,” but contains new matter of 
value to the student of history, and is 
really a fresh presentation of the subject. 
It contains a review of the progress of 
Quakerism in New England up to 1724, 
when the Friends first secured exemption 
from taxation for the support of the ortho- 
dox clergy. Mr. Hallowell in this book 
does justice to the wisdom and humanity 
of the.Quaker policy towards the Indians, 
so strangely underrated by Francis Park- 
man. H. B. B. 


Tue Mormon Pvzzie anp How To Sotve Ir. 
By Rev. R. W.’Beers, A. M. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. Price, $1. 


Most of the current works on Mormon- 
ism are the result of a few days’ visit to 
Utah; but this claims to be the product of 
two years of uninterrupted research. It 
reverses many crude ideas with regard to 
the character of the system. For instance, 
instead of being a community of foreign- 
ers, as charged, two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants are Americans, and the native ele- 
ment is, and always has been, predomi- 
nant. in, the alleged identity of the 
Book of Mormon with the Spaulding 
manuscript has never been absolutely 
ag The founder of the faith seems to 

ave been a religious enthusiast of the 
same general type as Mohammed. The 
four Mormon hegiras have served to weld 
the believers together, and there is among 
them enough of Christian faith and enthu- 
siasm to give vitality to the system. ‘The 
writer looks for the downfall of the latter- 
day theocracy from the influence of Gen- 
tile teachers and missionaries. Yet he ad- 
mits that in twenty years past not over 
300 Mormons have been converted. We 
should say, suppress polygamy, but cease 
to persecute and oppress the Mormons, 
and they will take care of themselves. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Trve CHRISTIAN RELIGION: ABRIDGED. 
Boston: T. H. Carter. 1886 


This is, as its title imports, an abridg- 
ment of the great work of Emanuel Swed- 
enborg, entitled ‘I'he True Christian Re- 
ligion.” It isa reprint from the English 
edition of 1868. ‘*The Faith of the New 
Heaven and the New Church” is here dis- 
cussed. Chapter one treats of *‘God the 
Creator; chapter two, *“*The Lord the 
Redeemer ;” chapter three, ‘*‘The Holy 
Spirit and the Divine ration ;” chapter 
four, ‘“The Sacred ture, or the Word 
of the Lord ;” ehapter five, ‘‘Decalogue ;” 
chapter six, ‘‘Faith;”’ chapter seven, 
“Charity, or Love Towards our N bor, 
and Good Works;” chapter eight, “Free 
Determination ;” ch nine, ‘*Repen- 
SSipuserasion #= chepian elovenyitipgiee> 

egeneration ; ven, * lm 
tion ;” chapter iw eroly ey 

* *. r 

, 
fourteen, “The Consum on of the Age, 
the of the Lord, and the New 
Heaven the New Church.” Into this 
volume is condensed the philosophy which 
has become the basis of a distinct sect 
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e, or the Word 
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and will repay careful and appre- 
study. H. B. B. 


y' 
ap unhealthy sentimentality. The writer 
seems to regard death and the grave as 
things most to be desired. A few of the 
pieces, however, are ina happier vein, and 
show such indications of poetic spirit that 
one could wish the writer had given us 
more of the same kind. J. W. 
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SOOTHING SYRUP FOR DRESS REFORMERS 


New Yor« Ciry, Jan. 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I had been reading “*Minon’s” charming 
letter, entitled ‘‘Fashionable Dress Justi- 
fied,” in the JOURNAL of January Ist, and 
I leaned my head back and closed my eyes 
with a feeling of rest and relief that I have 
not before experienced since the need of 
dress reform was borne in upon my mind. 
It was pleasant to know that our work as 
dress reformers was at last accomplished, 
and that ‘fashion is not the tyrant we 
make her out;” that “it is not so neces- 
sary to effect a complete reform in dress as 
it is to adapt and mould fashion to our 
liking.” 

Again I took up the delightfully sooth- 
ing article and read: *‘Short skirts are de- 
cidedly the correct thing for walking, 
and here fashion must be praised for al- 
lowing” (ah!) “them to be worn. The 
whole foot may be seen, nay, is seen, now. 
As the dress no longer touches the ground, 
it does not soil or wear out at the bottom, 
and lasts much longer than it would other- 
wise do.” 

I read on: ‘‘Nothing can be more grace- 
ful than our present evening dresses.” I 
read the closing sentence: ‘In dress, the 
last, nay, perhaps the only, maxim is this: 
Woman, know thyself,” and I closed my 
eyes again with a sigh of relief, and I said 
to myself, ‘‘Minon” has made out a clear 
case. Fashion is all right if we only take 
the freedom she allows. Instead of stay- 
ing in the house and cudgelling my brains 
for some new fofm of expression for the 
oft-repeated saying that ‘‘a radical reform 
is necessary in the dress of woman,” I'll 
go out and take a walk and see the sights. 
If I come across any anxious and weary 
dress reformer, I’ll make haste to congratu- 
late her on the fact that fashion has done 
all we required of her, and at last has fur- 
nished us with “‘decidedly the correct 
thing for walking,” which ‘“‘Minon” as- 
sures us ‘“‘short skirts” are. 

So I went out. It was one of those love- 
ly days which have made New York a ter- 
ror to pedestrians so often this winter. 
The sky was so blue, and the air so balmy, 
and the sun so bright! It was *‘beautiful 
walking overhead,” as a bashful beau re- 
marked to his sweetheart as they tramped 
through the mud on an April evening. 

I began to feel some misgiving when I 
saw the condition of the sidewalks. But 
remembering that I had on “skirts so 
short as to allow the whole foot to be 
seen,” and that ‘‘Minon” considers these 
“the correct thing for walking,” I walked. 
I saw other women walking, and they, 
too, had on short skirts. They did not 
seem satisfied with fashion’s gracious per- 
mission, ‘allowing them to be worn so 
short that the whole foot may be seen,” for 
many of them had lifted the skirts till a 
great deal more than the whole foot was 
to be seen. I kept on walking till I came 
to Union Square. It was covered with 
“the beautiful snow,” which the warm 
sunshine was carrying in trickling streams 
down into Fourteenth Street, making 
hasty-pudding with it and the mire of the 
streets. Three lines of cars pass and re- 
pass here, and one must sometimes wait a 
Rood many seconds before going across 
the street. As I stood there waiting, a 
feeling stole over me that I had been de- 
luded by being for one moment prevailed 
on to believe that the present fashion of 
woman’s dress is tolerable. I watched 
women crossing the streets, leaving and 
entering street cars, dropping parcels in 
their frantic and futile efforts to keep 
their skirts free from the filth which clung 
to the feet and horse-car steps, and I 
smiled sardonically as I remembered 
“Minon’s” pleasing assurance that ‘as 
the dress no longer touches the ground, it 
does not soil or wear out at the bottom.” 
Why, even girls with their dresses eight 
inches from the ground, had spattered 
them with the drippings from their boot- 
heels. Waiting till a good opportunity 
came for crossing the street, I did as the 
‘sister good and true” tells of in the “New 
Church Organ”: 


“Bade farewell to every fear, 
And boldly waded in. 
Before leaving home, I had armed (?) 
myself with black leggings, and I clutched 


my skirts with both hands. Luckily, I car- 
tied no parcels. Lifting the skirts well 











up from the mire, I found myself on the 
other side of Broadway, a more confirmed 
and radical dress-reformer than ever be- 
fore. 

The siren song of “‘Minon,” that fash- 
ion is all right if we only know which of 
her offerings to select for ourselves, 
charmed me no more. Instead, I thought 
of the sterling words of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, in “*What to Wear”: “It is not in 
our drawing-rooms that we should look to 
judge of the intrinsic worth of any style 
of dress. The street car is a truer cruci- 
ble of its inherent value.” And if the 
street car, how much more the street! 

And now, as I sit at my window writing, 
I see even more need of dressreform. For 
it rains, and the women go by carrying 
their umbrellas, and the swish-swash of 
their wet skirts which wipe their feet with 
every step, and the curbstones at every 
corner, is mournfully ludicrous. How 
long must it last? Until women learn 
that ‘the French woman” is not the type 
to set before our girls—until they cease to 
think that “the Princess Metternich’s 
fame as the best dresser in fashion” is worth 
giving all one’s thoughts to—until it comes 
to be understood that dress reformers are 
not as anxious about the few women who 
have time to study out which of the ever- 
varying fashions best suit their face and 
figure, as about the great body of women 
who are doing more than their share of 


the world’s work. 
Cre.ia B. WHITEHEAD. 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of ‘‘How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or ‘*‘The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs. 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
‘\Jo’s Boys, and How they Turned Out,” 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or ‘*Phillipia; ora 
Woman’s Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Feb. 1, 1887, as 
follows: 

Ellen E. McGrath, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Phild’s Cradle. 

Jeannette P. Murdock, New York, N. Y.8 
Sad-iron. 

Marguerite A. Sutton, Frederick, Md., 
Skirt. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Tennessee Senate has passed the pro- 
hibitory amendment by a vote of 31 to 2. 


The New York City Woman Suffrage 
League gave a reception to Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indiana, on Wednesday 
evening, February 9. 


Master Workman Powderly told Frances 
Willard that if she would furnish 95,000 
copies of her petition for Protection of 
Women, he would send them to as many 
local labor assemblies asking for signa- 
tures. Miss Willard has done so. 


At the afternoon meeting of the Danvers 
Women’s Association, last week Tuesday, 
there was a large attendance to hear a lect- 
ure by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, and in the even- 
ing the social tea drew an audience that 
rather strained the capacity of their ban- 
quet hall, but not the provision made for 
the tables. 

In the Wisconsin Assembly a bill has 
been introduced providing that any person 
who shall keep a house of ill-fame, or who 
shall lease premises to any person know- 
ing that they are to be put to lewd pur- 
poses, shall be imprisoned not more than 
three years, or fined, not to exceed $1,000: 
providing that any person who shall entice 
persons under eighteen years of age away 
from home shall be punished by fine, not 
to exceed $5,000, and imprisonment, not to 
exceed three years. A bill to raise the age 
of consent from ten to twelve has been in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

The Illinois House Judiciary Committee 
has been considering Mr. Miller’s bill, 
which fixes the “‘age of consent” at four- 
teen, the limitation now being ten years. 
Miss Helen Hood, of Chicago; Mrs. Potter, 
of Bloomington; Mrs. Hibben, of Peoria, 
and Mrs. Black, of Springfield, appeared 
before the committee and pleaded that the 
limit be raised to eighteen. The question 
was argued at length by the committee of 
the ladies and Messrs. Lamont, Dixon, and 
Streeter, who had been invited to address 
the committee. Mr. Neely’s amendment 
to make the age eighteen met with strong 
opposition. The motion was amended to 
sixteen, and finally the limit fixed by the 
bill was agreed to by a large majority. So 
it goes to the House, where the bill lay tor- 
pid last session, it then having been so 
amended that Mr. Miller would not call it 
up. 





HUMOROOS. 


A new story is entitled ‘““The Editor’s 
Wallet.” We have not read it, but we 
know it must be very flat.—Lowell Citizen, 


Reflected glory. Visitor—And who are 
you, my little man? Cuthbert (with con- 
scious pride)—1l’m the baby’s brother. 


Louisa Alcott makes the following 
query: “If ocean steamers are named the 
Asia, the Russia, the Scotia, why not call 
one the Nausea?” 


A contributor writes: “I send you a 
posthumous poem. If published, please 
send me two copies.” All right—ad- 
eae to which place?—Burlington Free 

88. 


A little adventure of the Duke de Bra- 
ganza—the prospective husband of the 
Princess Amelia, of Orleans. ‘I was trav- 
elling in Spain,” said the duke, ‘tand had 
reached a miserable little village. It was 
1A.M. Knocking at the only hostelry in 
the place, a gruff voice called out: ‘Who's 
there?? ‘Dom Alphonse -Ramire-Juan- 
Pedro - Carlos - Francisque- Dominique de 
Braganza.’ ‘Drive on,’ was the reply; ‘I 
can’t accommodate so many people.’” 


Kentucky Coroner (holding inguest)— 
You think the body is that of Colonel 
Blood? Witness—I am quite sure it is, sir. 
Coroner—In what pocket was the bottle 
found? Witness—Hip-pocket. Coroner— 
H’m. Likely Colonel Blood. Any whiskey ? 
Witness—No, sir; it wasempty. Coroner 
—Evidently Colonel Blood. Pint or quart 
bottle? Witness—Quart bottle, sir. Cor- 
oner—Gentlemen, there lies all that re- 
aeons of our lamented friend, Colonel 








CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, wil 
receive the recipe free of charge. 





Tue Boop is the source of health; therefore, 
to keep well, purify the blood by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine is peculiarly de- 
signed to act upon the blood, and through that 
upon all the organs and tissues of the body. It 
has a specific action, also, upon the secretions 
and excretions, and assists nature to expel from 
the system scrofula, humors, impure particles, 
and effete matter through the lungs, liver, bowels, 
kidneys, and skin. It effectually aids weak, im- 
paired, and debilitated organs. A trial will con- 
vince you that it does possess peculiar curative 
powers. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
"PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 











The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy SToNnE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALice Stone Buiack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA WaRD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only pe I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JounnaL.”-- Maria ‘Mite ll, 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—C/ara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Cuiara Bewick CoLsy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





Tue WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
ite departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


LGURE FITS! 


time and then have them return ean a radical cure. 
§ have made the disease o' LEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS «a life-long ered. Iwarrant my remedy tocure 
the worst cases. Because ot have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for at anda 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you pothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT. 163 Pear! St. New York. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can Bo Gene upend returned in three 
| einer , as their ga wiegh 5 
rr other 
equalled in or an country. 
s@ Telephone ouliber 7232. 7 
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fered. Now's your time to t 
orders for our celebrated 


secure 
China Dinner Set 
Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 


“ORO EERO Ea ie 








me BEST THING KNOWN r= 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
isfaction. 


INGLY, and gives universal sat 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
ed tomislead. PEARLINE is the 
always bears Ry ay Eee TS 
e above ,an name 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Musical Literature. 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full en- 
joyment of music, and to a musical education. 


Ditson & Co. were the first to recognize this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of the 
great Tone Masters; and they continue to issue val- 
uable books of the kind. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
$1, by J. C. Macy. (Just out.) A very readable 
and useful history, with about a dozen biographies. 


RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC, $2.50. A complete sketch of musical history 
for the last 2,000 years, 


Very interesting books are: THE SOPRANO, a 
novel, $1; CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1, by 
Elson; EHLERT’S LETTERS, $1.25; GARD- 
NER’S MUSIC OF NATURE, $2; POLKO'S 
MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1.25; RHEINGOLD 
TRILOGY, 50 cents, by Hensel. 


Most useful books to learners are: Sieber’s Art of 
Singing, 50 cents; Davis’ Voice as an Instrument, 
40 cents; Child's Voice, $1; Fetis’s Music Ez- 
plained, $1.50. 

The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s Ency- 
clopedia of Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictionary o 
Musical Terms, $4. For a Manual, read Lowell 
Mason's Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 

BIOGRAPHIES. — Beethoven, $1.50; Chopin, 
$1.25; Handel, $2; Mendelssohn, $1.50 Rossini 
$1.50 Von Weber, 2 vols., each, $1.25; Schumann, 
$1.25; Letters of Beethoven, $1.50; of Mendelsohn, 
2 vols., each, $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols., each, $1.25. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAEE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIEX, 


The ACME Improved 
Washer and Bleacher. 













Satisfactio 
Guaranteed 


Fr 














Washing Made Hasy. 


No rubbing is required and there is no friction to 
injure the fabric. The clothes bleach by force of the 
water, and come out 


WHITE AS SNOW. 





way 
SAVING HALF THE WORK. 

To introduce them into every family where we have 
no agents, we will send ONE as a sample, by Express, 
upon receipt of price, $3.00, AND IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
AFTER A MONTH'S TRIAL THE HONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 
. Can any offer be fairer than that? 


ww 31,000. Roward Offered for its Superior, 


One Good Agent wanted in each county in New Eng- 
land and Middle states. t= Exclusive territory 
Bend for circularsand testimonials. Mention this 


SMITH BROS & CO., 
520 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 


ai 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 


’ » Vi and , . 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacle 








order at teasonabie prices 
Ladies” 








THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observations in Norway,Sweden and Russia. 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. 83. 

A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: “It 
is the fairest and - -§ 6 in the 
language. a loyalist 

Russia : “It have been written b: 

= m cave: \ i, mam pore m by a person 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 
cloth, $1.50, 
Mrs, Fremont has had a wonderfully varied caceer; 


and her reminiscences of her early life In Washington, 
Gen. Fremont in the 


honored guest, are all related inaae 


where she was an 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 
And Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A rare volume by one whose name is associated with 
much oe is best in New England ducational and 
social life, 


PERRY’S SAINTS; 


Or, The Fighting Parson’s Kegiment. 
Story of the War for the Union. By Co 





M. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
$1.25. 
Every soldier and . 
aa ry : every soldier’s child will be inter- 


this book, which is written in a spirited 
manner, and gives the history of some of the most re- 
markabie episodes of the war. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H. 
Rider, 16mo, cloth. $1. 


uve selections, that wii appeal io what fe bestia every 
. willa wi ev 
girl’s nature, and help to develop it. _~ 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories, By Mar- 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


True to the life they represent, these stories are thor- 
oughly imbued with the New England spirit. The dia- 
lect is choicely preserved, with the best flavor of village 
speech. like a fine aroma, never allowed to be lost. 

e character sketches are bright, natural and faithful 
delineations of New England life, customs and manners. 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 


By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


The twenty-eight rs here inclosed comprise such 
subjects as “Second Nature.” “Attainable denis.” “The 
Balance of Nature,” “Knowledge and Opinion,” andare 
Cacasterinnd by original thought and fine literary 

en. ° 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by matl, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 





New Novel by the Author of “ The Story of 
Margaret Kent:” 


SONS AND DAUCHTERS. 


By the author of “The Story of Margaret Kent. ’’ 
12mo. $1.50. 
An eminent Boston critic writes :— 


“This should be THE novel of the season. The 
lively fancy of the author touches lightly and wit- 
tily upon several of the popular interests of the day, 
such as Shakespeare societies, the Browning craze, 
mind cure, etc., and from title-page to finis there 
8s not adull paragraph. So brilliant and entertain- 
ing a story as ‘Sons and Daughters’ is not often 
met with, and it should have, as it deserves, the 
widest reading.” 


The remarkable popularity and great sales which 
made “* Margaret Kent” one of the foremost books 
of the last year (or of the last decade), seem likely 
to be repeated in this new novel by the same au- 
thor. It sparkles with the real life and deep feel- 
ing, and has the same admirable social setting, that 
have made “ Margaret Kent” a name to conjure by 
wherever the best of literature is known. 





HAPPY DODD. 


By RosE TERRY COOKE, author of ‘‘ The Deacon’s 
Week,” etc. $1.50. 


“Happy Dodd” is a beautiful and tender novel 
of New England life, especially adapted for home 
reading, and breathing out a strengthening spirit ot 
Christian lovef{and heroism. 


“In spite of a style which is carefully clear and 
elegant, in spite of a tone that is wonderfully pure 
and healthy, what one remembers longest in Rose 
Terry Cooke’s writings is these dialect passages» 
forgetting for their sake her delectable descriptions 
of quaint, old-fashioned gardens, pretty girls, odd 
old maids, and odder old men, and even forgetting 
the bit of moral usually concealed in each story 
eseee Full*of bits that one reads over and over 
again, enjoying their flavor anew each time.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Ario Bates writes as follows, in the Boston Cour- 
ier: “It has for years been generally recognized 
and heartily acknowledged that Mrs. Cooke has 


written the best stories of New England country 
life ever published.”’ 


Scott’s The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. 
ROLFE, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. Beautifully illustra- 
ted. 75cts. 











TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, 1887. 


Letters containing remittances and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or "8 
risk. 











money order, may be sent at our 
oney sent in letters not registered at the 


tisk of the sender. 
The receipt of the r is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. e change of date printed 


on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


State Hovse, Boston, Jan. 28, 1887. 
THE COMMITTEE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
will give a hearing to parties interested in the pe- 
tition of Mrs. N. B. Fisk and others, that women 
who are allowed to vote for School Committee 
be allowed to vote on the question of granting 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, at 
Green Room, State House, on Feb. 16th, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 
ELIJAH A. MORSE, Chairman. 
P. J. Heasiey, Clerk of the Committee. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Green Room wus crowded as usual, 
on Feb. 9, at 10 A. M., by friends and op- 
ponents of municipal suffrage for women. 

A number of members of the Legisla- 
ture were present. The chairman of the 
committee, Hon. Elijah A. Morse, an- 
nounced that an hour and a half would be 
occupied by the petitioners, after which 
Mr. Clement K. Fay. of Brookline, would 
eccupy an hour in behalf of the remon- 
strants, and half an hour would then be 
given to the petitioners to reply. 

Mr. Blackwell said: Since Jan. 1, 1887, 
seventy petitions for municipal suffrage 
have been sent in and referred to the 
committee, with 5,114signers. How many 
petitions against woman suffrage have 
been presented this year? 

SENATOR MORSE: Not one. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: Then, so far as they 
have expressed themselves before this 
committee, the women this year are unan- 
imous. We call your attention to the 
773 petitions for municipal suffrage, with 
56.631 signatures, that have been sent in 
since Jan. 1, 1883, and to the exceedingly 
small number of remonstrants in compari- 
son. This shows that most women are 
not opposed, only indifferent, and that 
where one woman is actively opposed, 
twenty are in favor. He read two circu- 
lar letters in behalf of woman suffrage; 
one addressed to the Republican members 
of the Legislature, signed by John G. 
Whittier, Henry L. Dawes, William W. 
Crapo, George F. Hoar, William Claflin, 
John D. Long, Samuel May, A. W. Beard, 
Frank P. Goulding, Adin Thayer and 
Thomas N. Hart; the other addressed to 
the Democratic members, signed by Josiah 
G. Abbott, Frederick O. Prince, John E. 
Fitzgerald, Charles H. Taylor, John M. 
Corse, John Hopkins, Edward Avery, Al- 
bert Palmer, George E. McNeil and Bush- 
rod Morse. Evidence was presented from 
Wyoming and Washington Territories. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Mrs. H. R. Shattuck. 

Mr. Clement K. Fay, of Brookline, then 
spoke at some length for the remonstrants, 
He claimed that the vote for suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Legislature showed no 
increase since 1872. He took up the fail- 
ure of American city government, as illus- 
trated by frequent changes of charters, 
and claimed that to admit women to muni- 
cipal suffrage at this juncture would be 
peculiarly perilous. He said that women 
were virtually represented, and laid stress 
upon the argument that most of them do 
not wish to vote. Mr. Quincy’s bill for 
local option suffrage, he said, was the 
most sensible that had been introduced 
for years. In closing, Mr. Fay tendered 
Col. Higginson a vote of thanks on behalf 
of the remonstrants for his recent article 
in the Forum. 

Col. Higginson, who was present, sug- 
gested that it would have been better if 
Mr. Fay had done him the justice to read 
the article to the committee. 

Mr. Blackwell said that the article would 
appear in full in the next WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, and would be sent to every member 
of the Legislature, including the commit- 
tee. He then invited Col. Higginson to 
make the closing speech in behalf of the 
petitioners. 

Col. Higginson made a most earnest, 
eloquent and uncompromising speech for 
woman suffrage, which delighted the audi- 
ence and closed the hearing. 








VOTERS vs. ANGELS. 


One of the papers, in commenting on 
the recent vote in the United States Sen- 
ate on the woman suffrage amendment, 
declared that sixteen senators were willing 
that women should become voters, and 
thirty-four preferred that they should re- 
main angels. 

The angels will continue as before to 
scrub floors,wash dishes, and clean house. 
—Lillie Devereux Blake in The Question. 





“Pe yee ee 

We reprint this week, from the Forum, 
Colonel Higginson’s paper on ‘Unsolved 
Problems in Woman Suffrage.” In it he 
has developed very fully some of the com- 
mon objections, bat has not given as much 
space to developing the considerations 
which should have weight on the other 
side. The object of the present article is 
to supplemeat this Jack. 

The first objection dealt with is that, in 
some States of the Union, women outnum- 
ber men. Of course, this is no argument 
against the abstract justice of woman suf- 
frage, but rather an added argument for 
it. To deprive a majority of the citizens 
of all voice in regard to their own affairs, 
simply because they are a majority, would 
be altogether contrary to American prin- 
ciples. But the fear is that, in these 
States, the admission of a new class of 
voters larger than the old would be a prac- 
tical transference of power to inexperi- 
enced hands, which might result for a 
time in trouble and confusion. The theo- 
retical danger certainly exists, but the prac- 
tical difficulty will probably not be so 
great asis feared. It is not likely that all 
women will begin to vote as soon as they 
are enfranchised. ‘The more thoughtful 
and intelligent, who are already interested 
to some extent in public questions, will 
naturally vote first, while the ignorant 
and frivolous, with all those who are now 
indifferent or opposed, will come to it only 
by degrees. ‘Ihe most sanguine advocate 
of the reform does not believe that if 
women were enfranchised to-morrow, 
there would be an immediate rush of all 
women to the polls. Yet those opponents 
who lay most stress upon this possibility 
are the very ones who also have most to 
say about the indifference and opposition 
of women. 

The probability that all women will ever 
vote one way, and all men the other, is so 
slight that it hardly needs to be taken into 
practical consideration. Should such an 
unlikely thing ever bappen, the men will 
be no worse off in the sixteen States where 
women outnumber men, than the women 
will be in the twenty-two States where 
men outnumber women. It is one thing 
to be outvoted ona fair count, and quite 
another to be deprived of the right to be 
counted. If the fear is that the greater 
physical force might be on one side, and 
the numerical majority on the other, this 
possibility already exists in the Territories 
where the women “hold the balance of 
power;” but no disturbances have fol- 
lowed. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth while to 
discuss whether the question of right is as 
plain in the case of woman suffrage as it 
was in the case of negroslavery. Itisa 
peculiarity of the historical atmosphere 
that moral questions always seem clearer 
to the generation that looks back at them 
than they did to the generation that had 
to meet them face to face. 

Once admit that man cannot hold prop- 
erty in man, and the slavery question was 
solved, as Col. Higginson says. Once ad- 
mit that half the human race has not the 
right to rule the other half merely by vir- 
tue of sex, and the woman question is 
solved. But the first proposition was no 
clearer to the average mind fifty years 
ago than the second proposition seems to 
the average mind to-day. ‘There may be 
a great deal of discussion as to what qual- 
ifications of age, education, property, etc., 
should be required of voters. But whether 
women who possess’all the requisite qual- 
ifications should be debarred simply on 
account of sex—this question, we suspect, 
will seem limpidly clear to those who look 
back at it fifty years hence. 

Neither is it worth while to discuss 
whether suffrage ‘‘belongs to a different 
class and grade of rights from the right 
to personal liberty.” Grant, for the sake 
of argument, that it does. Nevertheless, 
if itis admitted to bearight at all—and 
Col. Higginson so considers it—the ques- 
tion how many individuals care to exer- 
cise it cannot affect the equity of the case. 
In every other connection, suffrage is rec- 
ognized as an individual and not a class 
right. If a majority of men refrain from 
voting—as they frequently do refrain at 
special elections—the right of the minor- 
ity to cast their ballots is not invalidated. 
If the majority of women owning stock in 
any great commercial company do not 
eare to vote upon it, or prefer to vote by 
proxy, the right of the few who prefer to 
cast their votes in person is not questioned. 
Once admit the moral right of a properly- 
qualified woman to have her opinion 
counted in regard to the affairs of the 
community of which she forms a part, and 
whether other women care to have their 
opinions counted becomes irrelevant. 

Nor is there adequate ground for believ- 
ing that many of the women now most op- 
posed to suffrage will feel conscientiously 
compelled to vote when the right is given 
them. The claim is chiefly made for 
women by men, and the few women who 
make it for themselves do not make it sin- 
cerely. Their action in regard to school 





suffrage proves this, They will be just ae 
free, morally and legally, to refrain from 
voting on general questions as they now 
are to refrain from voting on school ques- 
tions. No doubt more women will vote 
under general suffrage than under school 
suffrage; but it will not be because of con- 
scientious compulsion, but because of the 
greater public interest the larger questions 
eall out. 

Again, it must be remembered that every 
ehange hitherto made in the condition of 
women, in regard to property rights, edu- 
cation, etc., has been made without any 
general demand on the part of women. It 
has always been at the persistent petition 
of a few, and the efforts of these few have 
always been regarded with suspicion, if 
not disfavor, by the mass of their sex. 
Every such added opportunity brought 
an added responsibility with it; and the 
position of women has been virtually revo- 
lutionized during the last half century. 
Yet no one complains that the changes 
already made were premature, because 
made before the generality of women had 
demanded them. 

he next ‘‘unsolved problem” discussed 
is, how many women are likely to vote. 
Here we cannot agree with Col. Higginson 
that ‘‘very little light is as yet to be drawn 
from actual experience.’ The vote of 
women for school committee has been 
small; and the vote of men for school 
committee has also been small invariably, 
in every place where the school commit- 
tee are chosen at a separate election. 
There are only a few thousand women of 
voting age in Wyoming, but, according 
to statistics collected by Judge Kingman, 
nine-tenths of them vote. In Washington 
Territory, where women are more numer- 
ous, suffrage was granted in 1883, and the 
women have voted under it at two general 
elections and a number of smaller elec- 
tions; and already, according to Chief- 
Justice Greene, a large majority of them 
exercise their right of suffrage. The 
women of these Territories are average 
women, drawn from all the States; and 
what twelve or fifteen thousand average 
women do, furnishes a fair presumption 
as to what twelve or fifteen million aver- 
age women would do in a similar case. 
The experience of England has not very 
great weight in regard to danger resulting 
from the votes of poor and ignorant 
women, or of women outnumbering the 
men. But it has full force as to the pro- 
portion of women who will vote, unless 
there is any reason to suppose that mar- 
ried women will be less ready to do so 
than single women and widows. In short, 
wherever, thus far, women have been 
given any considerable share of suffrage, 
before many vears they have come so ex- 
ercise it as generally as the men. So much 
light, at least, we have from experience. 

The objection about ignorant women 
has, perhaps, been answered with suffi- 
cient fulness by Col. Higginson himself. 

The objection about women’s votes 
merely doubling the present majorities is 
not very serious, even if well founded. 
But it must be remembered that in Wyo- 
ming the first use the women made of 
their ballots was to defeat a notoriously 
immoral candidate belonging to the domi- 
nant party, and that they are declared on 
all hands to be champion “‘scratchers.”’ 

The final point considered is the possi- 
bility that ‘‘the familiar intercourse of the 
sexes, in legislative halls and committee 
rooms,” may lead to an increase of social 
irregularities, or at least to an increase of 
scandals. As for the first, it must be re- 
membered that women already attend the 
most exciting political meetings, and min- 
gle freely with men almost everywhere 
except within the actual precincts of Leg- 
islative halls, without very damaging ef- 
fects. Even a church fair or a set of pri- 
vate theatricals can hardly be got up with- 
out involving ‘‘private and confidential 
conference, by day and evening.” It is 
not easy to see why a woman should be 
more tempted to part with her virtue to 
win a vote for her favorite candidate when 
she has a vote of her own to give him, 
than when she has not. For this is what 
that objection amounts to, in plain English. 

More stress, however, is laid upon the 
chance of increased scandal than upon 
that of increased sin. Strong exception 
must here be taken to the assertion that 
the best women are inclined to suspect 


other people of impurity, just in propor-, 


tion to their own goodness. It is much 
more apt to be just in proportion to their 
own badness. ‘The Beecher-Tilton case is 
not a fortunate instance, if the aim be to 
prove that the slightest breath of suspi- 
cion is enough to ruin a public man’s char- 
acter in the eyes of all women. There 
were then, and are now, fully as many 
women as men convinced of Mr. Beecher’s 
innocence. Just because women regard 
the offence in question as particularly 
heinous, they find it hard to believe that 
a man whom they have learned to respect 
is guilty of it, against his own denial and 
in the absence of positive proof. When 
proven, however, such a charge undoubt- 
edly damages a man more in the estima- 





tion of women than in that of other men. 
Heuce there might be an increased tempta- 
tion to unscrupulous partisans to get up 
false accusations of that kind against their 
political opponents. But the “moral ef- 
fect upon the community” could hardly 
be worse than that of seeing men of profli- 
gate life elected to high office for party 
reasons, without regard to their charac- 
ter, as happens too often now. 

“The intestine feud which rent the 
woman suffrage movement” eighteen or 
twenty years ago, did not turn upon 
doubts of any one’s personal purity. The 
question in dispute was whether George 
Francis ‘Train and Victoria Woodhull ought 
to be invited to speak from woman suf- 
frage platforms. ‘The editors of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, together with Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, George William Cur- 
tis, and the large majority of the suf- 
fragists, including Col. Higginson, took 
the ground that they ought not. Mr. 
Train’s morals were not impugned; the 
objection to him was his well-known ec- 
centricity, verging upon insanity. Nor 
can it exactly be said that there were sus- 
picions about Mrs. Woodhull. We do 
not suspect a person of what he or she 
openly avows and gloriesin. It might as 
well be said that Senator Hoar is suspected 
of being a Republican, or that Col. Hig- 
ginson is suspected of having voted for 
Cleveland. 

Granting, however, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that woman suffrage is likely to 
lead to an increase of scandals, it is not 
easy to see how the danger could be avert- 
ed by having two legislative bodies, one 
composed of men and the other of women. 
A man and woman who were candidates 
for the two different Houses might have 
their names linked together by calumny 
just as easily as if they were candidates 
for the same branch. But it is probable 
that the scandals to result from woman's 
voting will prove as illusory as those 
which were predicted from co-education; 
and there will be no more need of having 
two Legislatures than of having two 
school boards, one composed of men and 
the other of women. 

Great disturbances have been prophesied 
by opponents, and even feared by some 
friends, as likely to result from each suc- 
cessive step in the woman’s rights move- 
ment. Only small disturbances have ever 
resulted. It is, perhaps, all the more 
creditable to those who see such serious 
dangers looming up in the future of wom- 
an suffrage, when they stand firmly by the 
principle notwithstanding. But we can- 
not help thinking that most of the dangers 
will proveimaginary. The enlarged prop- 
erty rights of women, their wider social 
opportunities, their entrance into trades 
and professions formerly closed to them, 
and especially their higher education, have 
all been preparing them for legal and po- 
litical equality. When it comes, people 
will find that a thousand forces have been 
at work for half a century paving the 
way, and contributing to 


‘Make tle present ready to fulfil 
Its prophecy, and with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave.” 
A. 8. B. 
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WOBURN WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

This is the first organization of the year. 
That woman suffragists have brains on 
their side, was here well exemplified. 

On the fifth instant was organized in 
Woburn what I believe will prove to be 
one of the strongest leagues of the State. 
I could not ask for better conditions to 
organize than those I found in that town. 
Already with a Woman’s Club and a W.C. 
T. U., they were yet ready for this work, 
and they did it heartily, resolving to have 
regular monthly meetings. But until 
after election, it was the unanimous vote 
of the League to have special sessions 
each week, every Monday evening, and a 
public meeting the first of April under the 
auspices of their League and the State 
Association. 

Miss E. B. Plympton and the writer 
made many ¢alls, and invited everybody 
to the home of Dr. and Mrs. S. W. Kelley 
for organization on Saturday evening at 
7.30P. M. A very cordial welcome was 
given us there by Dr. and Mrs. Kelley and 
Mr. Wm. R. Putnam, Mrs. Kelley’s father, 
an old friend and well-known worker for 
woman suffrage. Mrs. Emma Putnam 
Kelley was chosen president. John P. 
Crane, a prominent Democrat, who was 
last year in the Legislature and voted for 
our measure, was present, and was elected 
first vice-president; Mrs. Sternes, second 
vice-president; Mrs. M. E. Sewall Curtis, 
of Burlington, secretary; Mrs. Leonard 
Thompson, treasurer. An executive com- 
mittee of seven, with Mrs. J. K. Adams as 
chairman, was chosen. Mrs. Adams is a 
graduate of Vassar and President of the 
Woburr Woman’s Club. ‘Two gentlemen 
are upon this committee. A committee 
was appointed to nominate ten special 
committees for local work. I was im- 
pressed with the frank, independent man- 
ner of the ladies present, with their abil- 








ity to act, and their promptness. The gen- 
tlemen certainly recognized them as their 


equals. The Leagues must look 
well to their laurels, This will be an ac- 
tive society. 


The success of the recent Bazaar in Bos- 
ton made this organization a very easy 
matter. Sol believe it will prove in other 
cases. Quite a large delegation from Wo- 
burn attended the Bazaar. I called upon 
Mrs. 8. T’. Converse, the inventor of the 
Alpha undergarments. Mrs. Converse has 
orders for them from all parts of the coun- 
try. The machines are run by steam, the 
superfluous steam being used to heat the 
house. A young woman in Mrs, Converse’s 
work-shop has the entire charge of the en- 
gine. All about the house we see evidences 
of Mrs. Converse’s inventive genius, in 
contrivances she has made for the comfort 
of an invalid daughter. 

Some of the women of Woburn supply, 
in turns, a woman’s column to the Woburn 
Journal. Itis widely read and comment- 
ed upon, and is called ‘the best part of 
the paper.” Every woman suffrage league 
should try to have a woman’s column in its 
local paper. Cora Scorr Ponp. 
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NEW YORK CITY SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


New York, Fes. 3, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The evening of the 3d inst. the New 
York City Woman Suffrage League held 
its regular monthly meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. John W. Lowell, Mrs. L. D. 
Blake in the chair. After the minutes of 
the lust meeting and the usual reports of 
officers, Mrs. Blake gave a short account 
of the Washington Convention, and also of 
her visit to the New York Legislature. 
She then introduced the lecturer of the 
evening, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, 
an extremely interesting speaker. Every 
sentence was to the point. She was fol- 
lowed by Justus O. Woods, Mrs. Marguer- 
ite Moore, Mrs. F. V. Hallock, Mrs. An- 
gell, Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead, and a grand- 
daughter of Robert DaleOwen. Mrs. Goss 
proposed a resolution thanking the lect- 
urer, and attributed the great success of 
the evening to the effect the lecturer had 
of bringing out the brilliancy of the speak- 
ers. 

Three resolutions were adopted: one 
thanking Senator Blair, of New Hamp- 
shire, for his able advocacy of our cause 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate, also the 
sixteen other senators who voted for the 
bill. Another asking the members of the 
Legislature to pass the pending bill, which 
will allow women to vote for the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Miss Jennie McAdam presented a reso- 
lution of sympathy to be sent to the friends 
of the late Abby Kelley Foster. 

Emity L. WAKEMAN, Cor. Sec. 
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REPORTS OF LEAGUES, 


We begin this week the publication of 
the annual reports of the various woman 
suffrage leagues, read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mass. W.S, A. The first report 
read was from Westboro’. 


WESTBORO’ LEAGUE. 

Our Westboro’ Woman Suffrage League, 
although somewhat smaller in numbers 
than last year, has kept alive an active in- 
terest in the work by untiring and perse- 
vering efforts. We have held twelve reg- 
ular meetings during the year; also one 
_ meeting, which was held in the 

nitarian church, and was presided over 
by the pastor, Rev. E. C. Abbott. Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles was present, and delivered 
a wey interesting address on ‘The Mod- 
ern Hydra; or, Woman and Temperance.” 
It was worthy of a larger audience. Wom- 
an suffrage literature, in the form of leaf- 
lets, has been circulated; also petitions 
for municipal suffrage. Special effort has 
been made to extend the circulation of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, and it has been placed 
in the public reading-room of the town 
library. Weresponded to the appeal, made 
by the State Association, for help in carry- 
ing on their work, and a generous sum was 
raised, 7 subscription, among our mem- 
bers. e number, at present, sixteen. 
There are many more suffragists at West- 
boro’, but, for various reasons, they do 
not come forward and join our League. 
During the autumn months we were work- 
ing principally for the Bazaar. Season 
tickets were sold, and numerous articles, 
both useful and ornamental, were cheer- 
fully contributed, not only by the mem- 
bers, but by friends outside who were so- 
licited, and rendered efficient aid. We 
hope our efforts, though small, may help 
in the work. We are with you, heart and 
band, always; and, in closing, we have 
only words of encouragement and cheer 
for all friends of the good cause. 

. J. SNow, Sec’y. 

The report from Needham was then read 

by Mrs. Washburn. 
NEEDHAM. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
commenced the work in January by sub- 
scribing for six more copies of Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, six ies having already 
been distributed, for three months, to per- 
sons whose interest in the cause it was de- 
sirable to arouse. ‘T'wo of these, who had 
before declined to the woman suf- 
frage petition, have it this ; 
from which it is to be inferred that it was 








the reading of the JOURNAL that did the 
work. In June, a 8 meeting 
was held, to confer upon a from the 
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assisting the Bazaar to be 

trl eapreawilingsess‘to to as 
' 80. 
In Sept Re, Annie . Shaw visited 
the Club and gave a very interesting ac- 
count of affairs in the West, where she had 
been speaking. In October, just before 


was appointed to confer with delegates, 
and interview the candidates for represen- 
tative. No answers were obtained till 
ater, when the successful candidate, Mr. 
Smith, expressed himself as not op- 
to woman suffrage. Meanwhile 
work and donations, as far as means would 
allow, were cheerfully given for the Ba- 
zaar, and in December, at the appointed 
time, about a score of women turns 
in going to the Music Hall, to attend to the 
Needham rtment at the Bazaar. The 
receipts, including tickets, were $153.76, 
which were handed in to the State associa- 
tion. The work of the year ended by col- 
lecting the petitions which had been cir- 
culated, and sending them in to headquar- 
ters. H. B. Hicks, Sec’y. 
(Continued Next Week.) 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, FEs. 7, 1887. 

Two days of last week were spent in 
Albany. Once more the familiar figure 
of Gen. Husted was seen in the Speaker's 
desk. Presently he turned a smiling face 
towards the ladies of our party. Then 
Messrs. Berry, Buckley, Baker, Porter, 
and many others who had voted for us last 
year, came up to shake hands, and several 
new members were introduced, all of 
whom promised their support. Among 
them was Mr. Fort, of Washington, who 
succeeds Judge Westfall, always arrayed 
against us. Mr. Fort is a nephew of Mrs. 
Kenyon, of Centre White Creek, and prom- 
ised her before he was elected that he 
would vote for us. The member from my 
district, Mr. Hornidge, who succeeds 
Major Haggerty, is also pledged to us. 

The memorial published in the JOURNAL 
two weeks ago, was presented in the As- 
sembly by Mr. Erwin, of St. Lawrence; 
in the Senate by Lieut.-Gov. Jones, who is 
now, as always, a staunch friend of the 
movement. ‘The memorial urges the Leg- 
islature to permit the women of the State 
to vote for delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. ‘This proposition, we found, 
was received with favor by all with whom 
we spoke. There are four bills already 
presented in the Assembly providing for 
the manner of choosing the delegates. 
They are referred to a special committee, 
the chairman of which is Hon. Frank B- 
Arnold, of Otsego. 

It has been arranged that there shall be 
a hearing before the special committee of 
both houses on Thursday evening of this 
week. Miss Susan B. Anthony, with our 
usual advocates, is expected to speak. 

As chairman of the special committee 
appointed by the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association during the recent con- 
vention in Washington to wait on the Pres- 
ident, I will say that the memorial which 
was prepared by Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of 
Nebraska, was an admirably written paper. 
Any one who looked into the President’s 
face, as we did, would have felt that he 
was in earnest when he said that it was a 
serious thing to disfranchise any class. 
We have great hopes that the bill will fail 
for want of time to consider the ‘“T'ucker 
substitute” in the U. S. Senate. 

Mrs. Howell has been pushing the munic-. 
ipal suffrage bill with vigor in the Senate. 
It was presented by Senator Pitts, of 
Orleans, referred to the committee on mis- 
cellaneous corporations, of which Senator 
Coggshall is chairman, reported favorably 
from thence on Thursday, and a vote is ex- 
pected immediately. 

We have begun the publication of a 
paper in this city. It is only a little sheet 
48 yet, but we trust that it will grow to be 
a help to the cause. Many of our friends 
in the State will receive a copy of The 
Question, and we hope they will aid us 
with subscribers. The editor and proprie- 
tor is Mrs. Ellen S. Stowell, who has been 
an able and energetic journalist for many 
years. I am to co-operate with her as as- 
Sociate editor. In addition to notes and 
hews on the suffrage question, the paper 
will try to bring about better conditions 
for the working women. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. CORNELIA B. SKINNER. 


The departure of this beloved and re- 
vered lady, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
A. Skinner, of the First Universalist 
Church in Somerville, has caused wide 
Sorrow in the community. 

Mrs. Skinner, while attending faithfully 
to the duties of her home and the church 
with which she was connected, was an 
earnest friend of the higher development 
4nd opportunities of women. She was 

to the School Board in 1883, but 
was compelled to resign her place before 
her term expired, on account of an insid- 
lous disease, which laid its hand upon her. 
During the short period of her service, she 
made a mark upon the Board, and, in con- 


Lk 





Junction with other members, was the 


means of introducing some very important 
improvements in the management of the 
schools. 

One of her last efforts was to advocate 
the reception of women students at Tufts 
College, and propose methods for raising 
the money necessary to bring about the 
change. She would probably have raised 
the funds if she had lived, so great was her 
energy and executive ability. 

Mrs. Skinner's active and courageous 
spirit resisted long the approach of disease. 
She longed to do her Master’s work. But 
when she felt sure that her days were num- 
bered, she bowed to the will of Heaven, 
bore her sufferings with an unfaltering and 
loyal trust in her Maker, and passed on to 
the higher work above. M. P.L. 





Hon. THOMAS RUSSELL died of pneu- 
monia on the 9th inst., aged sixty-one 
years. In him the woman suffrage cause 
has lost a sincere and consistent friend. 
His polished, graceful eloquence and genial 
humor have more than once given a charm 
to suffrage meetings, and he gave special 
aid, with influence and counsel, to the pas- 
sage of the school suffrage law. As Judge 
of Boston Police Court, Justice of the Su- 
perior Court, Collector of Customs, Minis- 
ter to Venezuela, and, more recently, 
Chairman of Railroad Commissioners. 
Judge Russell has rendered valuable pub- 
lic service. In anti-slavery days he was an 
ardent free-soiler. His gentle manner and 
kindly social qualities won for him the re- 
gard, as his legal attainments and sterling 
uprightness won the respect of all. 

A native of Plymouth, he always took a 
deep interest in its affairs, and especially 
in the antiquities of ‘The Old Colony,” 
and at the time of his death he was the 
President of the Pilgrim Society. 

Judge Russell married a daughter of 
Rev. Edward T. Taylor, and had three 
children, all daughters. 


>> 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman suffrage hearing on giving wom- 
en the right to vote on licences, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 16, at 10 A. M., in Green Room, 
State Honse. 

The Nevada Legislature has passed a 
bill distranchising all the Mormons in that 
State. 

It is suggested that, to save washing, 
dishes shall be made of paper, and burnt 
after each meal. 

Police matrons have been quite suc- 
cessful wherever appointed. Why not in 
Boston ?—Boston Globe. 

The Nebraska House of Representatives 
has passed a bill fixing the “tage of con- 
sent” at eighteen years. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman is expected to at- 
tend the annual ladies’ night of the Liberal 
Union Club of this city. 

A bill has been introduced into the Idaho 
Legislature to amend the constitution by 
striking out the word ‘‘male.” 

The Albany Sunday Press prints Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell’s address at the 
Washington Convention in full. 

-Richard A. Jones, of Oregon, is the 
newly appointed Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Washington ‘Territory. 

The Ohio Senate has passed a bill requir- 
ing that a woman attendant be present 
when women are taken to insane asylums. 

There is a petition in circulation in New 
York for the appointment of a half-dozen 
women on the corps of tenement-house 
inspectors. It is being largely signed. 

Mr. Horace H. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
has sent to Wellesley College a gift of 
$1,500, the income of which shall be known 
as **The Helen Kate Furness Fund.” 

Rev. D. P. Livermore has furnished 
every member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature with a copy of Senator Blair's speech 
on woman suffrage. An excellent thing 
to do. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of Virginia has adopted a resolution 
of thanks to Mrs. Grover Cleveland for her 
example as an abstainer from intoxicating 
drinks. 

Thirty thousand names of petitioners for 
municipal suffrage for women have been 
sent to the Kansas Legislature this winter. 
In many towns a majority of the leading 
citizens signed. 

The Kansas State Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, just organized, adopted 
the following among their resolutions : 

ae ~ as . State —y my of & 
ing to wom the right of suffrage. " _— 

The “higher education” of women has 
reached the farthest isles of the ocean. At 
the last examination of the University of 
New South Wales, 336 of the 1,162 candi- 
dates were women. 

The Springfield Republican, quoting the 
names of digtinguished men of both par- 
ties, whose letters in favor of municipal 
suffrage for women were sent to the legis- 
lators, says: “Brethren, this is strong 








backing.” 





‘The Mt. Holyoke Ladies’ Seminary has 
now over 2,000 graduates, and the alumnz 
associations are scattered far and wide. A 
flourishing branch has recently been estab- 
lished at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 


Prang has brought out beautiful val- 
entines of all sizes and prices. Among 
the well-known artists who have contrib- 
uted designs are Miss Fidelia Bridges. Miss 
Lizbeth B. Comins, Miss Lizbeth B. Hum- 
phrey, Mrs. Rose Mueller Sprague, and 
Mrs. O. E. Whitney. 

Senator Ingalls must feel uncomfortable 
under the many unfavorable comments his 
vote in Congress against the sixteenth 
amendment has called out from the Kan- 
sas press. Dozens of editors belonging to 
his own party are telling him very sharp- 
ly what they think of his action. 


A huge petition for municipal suffrage 
for women came to the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL office this week from New Bedford. 
It was so long that the receivers had the 
curiosity to measure it, and it was found 
to measure twenty-one feet. It was signed 
by the heads of large business firms and 
many influential citizens. 


The following resolution was offered by 
Arthur Sharp at the fifteenth annual ses- 
sion of the Kansas State Grange, held in 
Olathe, and adopted : 


Resolved, That the committee on needed legis- 
lation be instructed to urge upon the Kansas 
State Legislature to submit to the people at the 
next general election, a proposition to amend the 
State Constitution by striking out the word 
“male” in the clause defining who shall be en- 
titled to vote at all elections. 

Chauncy Hall School held its fifty-ninth 
annual exhibition on Tuesday. In spite of 
bad weather, Music Hall was crowded. 
The exercises were varied and very inter- 
esting. All friends of co-education owe 
good will to this famous old school, which 
began to admit girls years ago, when to 
do so meant ridicule and loss of pupils. 

The Chicago Women’s Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, at its monthly meeting, last week, 
passed a hearty vote of thanks to Senator 
Farwell, whose first vote from the lament- 
ed Logan’s seat in Congress was in favor 
of the woman suffrage amendment. Out 
of a meeting of about a hundred women 
there were only two or three dissenting 
votes.— Unity. 

Mary Read Goodale says that woman 
suffrage sentiment is growing among the 
women of Louisiana. Some of them have 
already voted on the five mill tax, and 
others are asking: “If we can vote on the 
question whether a railroad is to pass 
through our parish or not, why can we not 
vote as to whether a saloon shall be estab- 
lished in our town?” 

A bill is now before the Indiana Legis- 
lature providing that when the husband, 
father, or brother of a seduced woman kills 
her seducer, no action for murder or man- 
slaughter shall lie. ‘The offence of slaying 
is reduced to a misdemeanor, punishable 
only by fine, without imprisonment. It is 
understood that a similar bill is to be in- 
troduced in the Illinois Legislature. 


If there be anything in pdlitics which 
would degrade woman, it is time for that 
thing to come to an end. The thing we 
wish chiefly to change is government, and 
not woman. If there be anything in poli- 
tics which would tend to degrade or stain 
the delicacy of the purest and best woman, 
it is something which ought not to exist, 
and which the presence of woman would 
tend to banish.—Senator Geo. F. Hoar. 


There is an increasing interest in the 
meetings of the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club, which of late have been unusually 
well attended. Last Saturday a number of 
new speakers took part. Mention was 
made of tho women in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, who were the 
most skilful experts in detecting counter- 
feit money, and yet whose salaries were 
not more than half—many times not more 
than «a third—that of men who could not 
begin to do the valuable work for Govern- 
ment that they could. The speakers were 
all heartily applauded. 

Mrs. L. May Wheeler, who was ‘‘so- 
ciety editor” on the Indiahapolis Sunday 
Sentinel for several months, severed her 
connection with that paper some time ago, 
to become one of the editors of the Vet- 
eran's Review, a journal devoted to the in- 
terests of the G. A. R. and Woman's Re- 
lief Corp. She has just returned from a 
visit to her aged parents, in Orange, Mass. 
Her father, Rev. Joel 8. Stevens, has been 
a Methodist Episcopal minister for over 
thirty years, and saw active war service 
with the 16th Maine Regiment. He was 
an old-time abolitionist, and a pioneer 
temperance worker and woman suffragist. 
Her mother, a woman of remarkable in- 
teilectual vigor and executive ability, has 
been no less active in the various enter- 
prises where women work for the public 
good. Mrs. Wheeler’s residence in Indi- 
ana does not lessen her interest in the prog- 
ress of women in her native State, and she 
has lent a helping hand during the past 
year by gratuitously conducting a wom- 
an’s department in the Woreester County 
Democrat. 











EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


on wear » > 
strictly hygienic Dress orm Garments. It is adapted for ladies 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters ot 
al) kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform Garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is s0 ——— that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 25 inclusive 


Price—Plain, $1.75; Trimmed, $2.50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outsid 
Bold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or cont by mail “>. 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price ; 
ress, 


acknowledged to be one of the best o 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





At the last regular meeting of the Rhode 
Island W.S. A. a very acceptable address 
was made by Rev. Katharine Lente Steven- 
son, her subject being, ‘Does the Ballot 
Need Woman?” Rev. Frederic A. Hinck- 
ley followed, and Mrs. Peckham and Mrs. 
Palmer made brief remarks. 

Ladies who were present at the suffrage 
hearing express great glee over the little 


episode between Mr. Fay and Col. Higgin- | 


son. They are glad the evil genius of the 
remonstrants prompted them to offer the 
Colonel a vote of thanks, and they evident- 
ly feel that Mr. Fay ‘“‘caught a Tartar.” It 
is safe to say that there will be no vote of 
thanks from the remonstrants for Col. Hig- 
ginson’s latest speech. 


. The Polk County Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Society have begun to organize that coun- 
ty. The ladies of School District No. 6, 
Delaware township, met lately at the home 
of Mrs. M. W. Campbell, and organized a 
Woman Suffrage Society with the follow- 
ing officers: Mrs. M. M. Phillips, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Susan Perigo and Deborah Cat- 
tell, vice-presidents; Mrs. H. C. Hollings- 
worth, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. H. 
C. Coughlan, Mrs. C. M. Arthur, and Mrs. 
Jessie C. Philo, executive committee. 


Pleasant ‘after notes” of the Bazaar 
continue tocomein. Mrs. Frances D. Ar- 
nold, of N. Abington, writes that much of 
the success of their table was due to Mrs. 
Mary F. Shaw, who, though seventy-six 
years of age, went out to solicit when 
younger women could not go. Nearly all 
the sewing and packing were done at her 
house, and she always provided supper. 
though many wished to make it just a 
basket picnic. She has reared a large 
family, and they are all gvuod citizens. 
Mrs. Shaw says she is ready to begin work 
for another bazaar. 

At the regular meeting of the Worcester 
Woman Suffrage League, at the residence 
of Mrs. A. T. Briggs, last week, a strong 
and logical essay was read by Joseph A. 
Howland on the question, ‘Should Wom- 
en Vote?” Col. T. W. Higginson’s article 
in the Forum for January, on “Unsolved 
Problems in Woman Suffrage,” was then 
read and discussed. The meeting was 
largely attended and much interest and en- 
thusiasm shown. ‘The next meeting will 
be held at the residence of Mrs. C. L. 
Hooker, 209 Main Street, when Mrs. B. D. 
Rice, of Millbury, will read a paper on 
‘*The Defeat of Woman Suffrage in the 
United States Senate.” 


Ladies interested in the work of securing 
pelice matrons have arranged for weekly 
public meetings in aid of their object. The 
first will be held at the Massachusetts 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
headquarters, 36 Bromfield Street, this 
morning, Feb. 12, at 10 o’clock. Mrs. J. 
K. Barry will be the speaker. A course of 
emergency lectures will be given in the 
Massachusetts Home for Intemperate 
Women, 41 Worcester Street, by Dr. 
Charles Everett Warren and Dr. William 
E. Smith. The course was opened Thurs- 
day evening, February 10. 


Here is one of the results of women’s 
ballot in Washington Territory. Ata late 
election each of the old parties nominated 
able men for county officers. All but two 
on the Republican ticket were elected, and 
men were at their wits’ ends to understand 
why those two men were defeated. The 
women voters knew that they were domes- 
tic tyrants, while their opponents were the 
best of husbands. Party lines were ig- 
nored, while these women, by their votes, 
testified their appreciation of home vir- 
tues.— Union Signal. 

Let women vote. You can trust the 
Irishwoman’s vote for good government 
and suppression of the grog-shop, when 
you cannot trust that of her husband. I 
can every year get the signature of every 
Irishwoman in my town, even though she 
eannot write her name, to a petition ask- 
ing for municipal suffrage. I explain it to 
her. I tell her that if we can only. have a 
right to vote on municipal questions, her 
husband will not go into the city with his 
wages and come home empty-handed, or 
not come home at all, having been sent to 
the [sland for a month. She says, ‘*Plaze 
God that day may come quick.” And then 
I write her name, and she makes her mark. 
—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The Independent Order of Odd Wom- 





en” met in Odd Fellows Hall, on the 31st 
ult., and instituted the Cambridge Lodge 
No. 10. Thalia G. Higgins, the Right 
Worthy Lady Governess of Grand Lodge 
and Senior Representative of Amity Lodge, 
presided over the meeting. The charter 
members of Cambridge Lodge numbered 
one hundred and twenty-six. TheG. A. R 
Hall was engaged, but it proved barely 
large enough to seat the visitors from 
neighboring lodges. It was retained, how- 
ever, as a dining-hall, and a bounteous 
collation was served therefrom. 


A weekly paper has been started in New 
York City, called The Question. Its object, 
as stated by itself, is *‘the amelioration of 
the condition of womankind in all stations 
in life; to assist them in their endeavors 
to establish themselves on a business equal, 
ity with men, to demand like wages for 
like work, and to make it possible for them 
to perform their duties without hindrance 
or annoyance from the men with whom 
they must of necessity be associated.” Its 
address is 30 and 32 East 14th Street. The 
price is $1 a year. Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake is its associate editor, and it contains 
a number of bright, short, pointed articles 
on various phases of the woman question. 


A correspondent of the Union Signal, 
discussing St. Paul’s charge to the Corin- 
thian women to “keep silence in the 
churches,” says: 

‘*‘T once heard Mrs. Benton, who was a 
missionary for a number of years in Syria, 
give a most satisfactory explanation of 
Paul’s charge to the Corinthian women. 
She said that the places of worship were 
built now, as they doubtless were in St. 
Paul’s time, with a corner for the women 
enclosed by a close fence reaching above 
their heads. Of course, their hearing is 
much impeded by this, and they naturally 
lose their interest in the service and fall to 
talking. So St. Paul forbade this, and 
told them if they wanted to learn the gos- 
sip of the day they must ask their hus- 
bands, who then, as now, were pretty well 
informed with regard to it, notwithstand- 
ing the supposed monopoly of the article 
by the women.” 

All the training-echools for nurses in 
Philadelphia are free. ‘This is one profes- 
sion for women that is not over-crowded, 
and where women can earn good wages. 
The chief qualifications are good health, 
good temper, general intelligence, and a 
fair common-school education. For the 
Woman's Hospital Training-School, North 
College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
address Dr. Anna Fullerton; for the Phila- 
delphia Hospital School (Blockley), ad- 
dress Miss Alice Fisher; for the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital School, address Miss Smith, 
nurse superintendent ; for the German Hos- 
pital School, Girard Avenue, address Frau 
Krueger; for the University Hospital 
School, just opened, address Miss C. M. 
Hugo, Thirty-fourth and Spruce Streets. 








A Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. Retail at $3. Agents wanted. See their 
advertisement. 





Two great enemies—Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
impure blood. The latter is utterly defeated by 
the peculiar medicine. 





ALL HovseKexErers should use James Pyle’s 
Pearline in their washing, and save time and la- 
bor. It may be used without injury to the finest 
fabric. As acleanser itis unsurpassed. Beware 
of imitations. 





BLACK KID GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received something very nice in Black Kid 
Gloves, made especially for her in Paris, that will not 
stain white or crock hand. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


LA 
eld firm. Paper by the Pound, 
WARD STATIONERY, 


specialties, &c., carried by the 
FANCY COODS, 
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SHINING THROUGH. 
——_— 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The curtain of the dark 
Is pierced by many a rent; 

Out of the star-wells, spark on spark 
Trickles through night's torn tent. 


Grief is a tattered tent 

Where through God’s light doth shine; 
Who glances up, at every rent 

Shall catch a ray divine. 


+ 
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MOUNTAIN FLOWERS. 





BY FRANCES L. MACE. 


These wild flowers from the hills have filled my 
room 
With strange magnificence. Amid their bloom, 
An unfamiliar guest, 
I stand amazed; such high, imperial air, 
Such pomp of color these bright blossoms wear, 
Proud strangers of the West. 


How beautiful they are! Celestial blue 

The harebelis lift their dazzling spires to view; 
And warm with golden hue 

The poppies hold their satin splendor up; 

And the wild daisy in its gilded cup 
Still hides the mountain dew. 


The lilies white, but dashed with crimson fires, 

Are daughters of the sun! These purple spires 
Bloomed on a crag so high 

The robes of morning and of evening swept 

Their opening buds, and their ripe petals kept 
The kisses of the sky. 


And yet, as one entranced may stand alone 

In some great festival, where all unknown 
A thousand faces grow, 

And suddenly, from far-forgotten days, 

Some shadow-face, with pleading, tender gaze, 
Revives the long ago— 


So, as I gaze upon these haughty flowers 

Of the Sierras, dear New England bowers 
Breathe back their lost perfume ; 

I see the mayflower, with its flush of pink, 

And sweeter still, upon the river's brink 
My own wild roses bloom! 


4+ 
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THE SONG OF THE SKIRT. 


BY ADA C. BOWLES. 
[Gratefully inscribed to the newly appointed com- 
mittee of five men to superintend sewing in the pub- 
lic schools. } 








With aprons dainty and white, 
And scissors at each man’s side, 
The School Committee of Boston sat, 
And their shining needles plied. 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
With many a finger hurt, 
While they sang in a sharp falsetto pitch 
This masculine ‘Song of the Skirt.” 


Work! Work! Work! 
For they who teach sewing must learn, 
And work, work, work 
For the honors new to earn. 
It’s O! to be u man 
Not only can make a shirt, 
But, with never a woman’s helping hand, 
Tuck and ruffle a skirt. 
The world has long been awry 
And men quite out of their sphere ; 
But ever the wheels go round and round, 
And our day at last is here. 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
For the children must learn to sew; 
And thread has many a troublesome hitch, 
And our task is hard and slow. 


Work! Work! Work! 
With our gathers and gores and bands, 
And work, work, work, 
Though cramps creep into our hands. 
O, joy of manly strength, 
To wrestle with muslin and lace, 
And fashion them into a woman’s skirt, 
With skilful art and grace! 
O, women! ye little dream 
How, with needles in bright array, 
We are leading you up to the seats 
Where law-makers sit to-day. 

Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
And all for the dear women’s sake, 
Whose feet shall be halted in halls of state, 
Safe shelter’d in skirts we make. 

— Boston Journal. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 





(Continued.) 
CHAPTER VIII.—A FUNERAL. 


Nora and Elias had gone to the Balkers’ 
at once, and stayed all night. When Mrs. 
Winger and Huldah came in the morning, 
they found Mr. Balker walking the floor 
in his creaking boots, in a state of exuber- 
ant resignation. 

**Good-morning, ladies,” he hailed in a 
loud-subdued tone. ‘‘You see my time of 
dispensation’s come at last; not but what 
it was to be expected, for, as I’ve often 
said to your good man, Mrs. Sharpe, there 
aint the man living that’s got a wife with 
more ailments than I had. That’s so; you 
ask him and see what he says. I wish you’d 
have been here a little earlier, ladies, to 
hear the doctor go over ’em; it was reely 
quite instructing. But it was the will of 
Providence. You can’t go back of Provi- 
dence, ladies. remember that.” 

‘*We should like to see Martha,” said 
Aunt Winger. ‘‘We don’t want to force 
ourselves on her, but we hardly know 
where to begin.” 

“Of course; very proper,” said the wid- 
ower. ‘Reuben, you go up and tell her 
there’s company.” 

“Oh no, not company,” said Mrs. Win- 
ger. 

“Tell her there’s company,” repeated 
Moses. ‘Ifthe hand of Providence has af- 
flicted her, is that any reason why she 
should neglect her duties? Hagn’t the 
hand of Providence afflicted Me?” At this 
point the mourner plunged his hand into 





his pocket for his handkerchief, but hastily 
pushed it back, and drew forth another 
from another receptacle. 

“She won’t come,” said Reuben, return- 
ing. “She says she thinks there’s been a 
mistake, and the wrong one was taken, 
and she's going to stay in her room till she 
figures it out.” 

**We can do very well,” said Huldah. ‘I 
know how to attend to the body.” 

“The body! That sounds solemn in- 
deed,” said Mr. Balker. ‘And to think 
how short a time since it wasin life! And 
yet, if you'll believe me, I knew what was 
coming. It was just before tea. I myself 
was watching by the bedside, and I seemed 
to see a look on her face, and I says to 
Reuben, ‘It’s a chance if she lasts half an 
hour.’ Well, the tea-bell rang at that in- 
stant, or, as it might be, an instant later, 
and I was down exactly half an hour— 
wait, though, it might have been a leetle 
later, for [ had muffins for tea, and I'ma 
great favorite of muffins. Anyhow, just 
as I told him, when I csme up she was 
gone.” 

“I suppose you would like the funeral 
to be as simple as possible,” said Aunt 
Winger. 

“Well, now, you haint got the right idee 
about that,” responded the chief mourner. 
‘You don’t understand me, ladies. I’m 
one of those sort of men that likes to have 
things done up right, and when I havea 
funeral, it’s got to be a funeral. It’s got 
to come out like folks, and no scrimping; 
the very best of flannel for the corp. and 
it’s my opinion you can get it as cheap 
in Wilmington as in Philadelphia; in fact, 
a little more so. And as to victuals, get 
everything that’s proper. By the Lord, 
sir, I'll show ’em what a funeral ought to 
be.” 

Here the widower swelled so increasing- 
ly over his affliction as to suggest the idea 
that he had, to sustain himself in his trial, 
stayed him with flagons. They left him, 
and came upon Martha, waiting for them 
in a dark upper entry. 

‘Is he gone?’ she whispered. ‘I won’t 
come where he is; don’t ask it” The old 
dullness was still about her, but threugh 
it, and not belonging to it, scintillated an 
unusual life that seemed to incite her ac- 
tions and voice as galvanism moves the 
dead frog which still is dead. But just 
then Nora appeared, and took both her 
hands, looking earnestly into the eyes that 
grew more soft and natural under her pity- 
ing gaze. 

‘It’s all right,” said the poor thing, 
mildly; ‘*but, please, as far as you can, do 
without me. Who's that coming?” The 
strange look came back, but melted again 
when she saw Huldah. 

‘You shan’t be troubled at all, dear,” 
said the motherly soul. 

She was not needed ; for neighbors came 
pouring in from near and far. All that 
day, and the next, outsiders were standing 
about, making theological remarks, giving 
contrary directions, and being stumbled 
over by the working few. These were 
busy enough, for, according to a time- 
honored tradition in New Morten, every 
one that could be thought of was invited ; 
and as all must be substantially refreshed 
before or after the funeral, it followed 
that the arrangements for tribute to the 
dead must be insignificant before those 
for the entertainment of the living. Beef 
to roast, hams to boil, fowls to prepare, 
loaves of bread enough for a baker’s shop ; 
biscuits by the hundred; pies by the 
score. No one cook-stove could do it, so 
the largest in the neighborhood was bor- 
rowed and put up in the back yard, where 
it reduced the cooks to despair by declin- 
ing to draw. 

‘*T feel ns if I wanted to do something,” 
said Reuben, wandering up helplessly, 
‘but I don’t seem to know where to take 
hold. And when I think of her upstairs, 
the only friend I had in the world, O, 
Miss Willis, I didn’t know I could feel so!” 


“Oh, goodness gracious, don’t talk to 
me about feelings. and me with this pesky 
stove that won’t draw worth a cent, and it 
nigh on to eleven, and them coming up 
the lane now, three carriages. Oh, good 
lawk, Rachel, what shall I do to it?” 

Reuben looked as if he could have done 
something to it, but this was not the time 
for his crushed spirit to assume what he 
had never been allowed in his life—respon- 
sibility. He retreated, hustled this way 
and that by anxious matrons, who had 
come to get up a funeral, and were not to 
have their attention distracted by untime- 
ly sentiment. 

‘‘He oughtn’t to be here, anyhow,” said 
one of these ladies. ‘*This is no place for 
the mourners.” 

“You can’t put me out at a funeral,” re- 
marked a jolly-faced man who was cutting 
bread with the swiftness of a practitioner. 
“It’s just the place where I’m at home.” 

“IT guess not,” said Miss Willis, admir- 
ingly. **Why, Sammy, it would hardly be 
a funeral without you.” 

*“*Haven’t missed one for twenty years. 
They send miles and miles forme. And 
what’s more, Miss Debby, I don’t often 








miss seeing you at ‘em; that’s why | 
come.” 

“Oh, not twenty years, Mr. Watkins,” 
said the lady, bridling. 

“Why, where’s my head? Not more 
than fifteen since you began (winking at 
the others). Well, here's the bread, and 
here’s—let’s see, now; pies, biscuit, cake, 
small cake, smearcase, crullers, grape 
jam, apple-sass—and there comes old 
Aunty Poulton; she'll speak, I reckon, I 
tell you, now, this job’s nearly done.” 

Meanwhile, Martha sat rigid in the still 
darkened chamber, by the empty bed, for 
the body was lying with upturned face in 
the best room below, where Reuben, 
pressing dog-close to the clay-cold heart 
which had been his only fount of sympa- 
thy, forgot in his despair that he could be 
noticed, and resented only for her the in- 
cessant filing past of faces, mostly strange, 
with eyes that all came too near, and 
seemed to ravage the dead with their 
unholy curiosity. Still they came and 
came, and said she looked so natural, and 
went to the table and ate, and followed 
the hearse to the grave, and came back 
and ate, and departed, and the house was 
very still. That poor half-life had not 
counted for much in the last twenty years, 
and yet its absence was awfal. 

( To be continued.) 
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LOVE'S PIOKLES. 


“Love, my poor child,” said a dignified 
old gentleman, “I have looked your mat- 
ters all over, and I must say I see nothing 
but starvation for you and your family.” 

‘‘Well, father,” replied a bright little 
woman of twenty-five years, “I’ve not 
the ‘east idea of starving, nor of letting 
my family starve—not if God spares my 
health.” 

‘““You were always a brave child, Love, 
but this is a terrible crisis. It would be 
cruel in any one to taunt you now, but I 
told you and George it was very impru- 
dent for a man to marry till he had got 
something ahead in case of an emergency.” 

**T remember, father, that you thought 
I should be wiser to marry a man witha 
house and store, for whom I did not care, 
than to marry George, with two thousand 
dollars a year. But if I had the choice to 
make over again to-day, I should do just 
as I did then. I wouldn’t change places 
with any woman on earth—even now.” 

‘You are a faithful wife and a brave 
little woman, Love, but’”—— 

**But what, father?” 

**You can't live on in this way, child.” 

‘But I will live, father, and live well, 
too, and take care of George and the 
babies.” 

**How ?” 

Ah, that was the word that had been 
ringing in the heart of this brave little 
woman ever since her husband failed at 
his desk, and was brought home apparent- 
ly dying. She knew she could rear the 
pillars of her domestic structure herself, 
but how? 

**Well, Love, I will do what I can for 
you,” said the old gentleman; ‘“‘tand—and 
—if it were only you and the babies, I 
should say at once, come home and be as 
welcome there as you were four years 
ago; but, you know, the house is so small 
we have not room for four in it.” 

Love smiled a sad smile, and then said, 
perhaps a little provokingly : 

“Four of us would occupy no more 
chambers than three; the babies are too 
little to sleep away from us at night. But 
if your house were twice as large, father, 
I could not take my husband’s own little 
home away from him now that he is sick. 
I shall have to decide soon, and I will let 
you know my plans.” 

The respectable old gentleman rose up, 
and with his handkerchief polished his 
already shining beaver, kissed Love, patted 
the heads of the babies, and turned to go, 
saying: ‘‘Keep up a good heart, child, 
and remember that the ravens fed Elijah.” 

**Well, I don’t want them to feed me; I 
prefer to feed myself,” replied the little 
woman, who felt that it was rather hard 
in her father to discourage her, and then 
exhort her to keep up a good heart. 

She loved the old man, although he was 
stiff and narrow in his views, and never 
forgot a slight offered his judgment. She 
followed him to the door, and said: ‘*Good- 
by, father; give my love to mother,” al- 
though her real mother, who would have 
found room enough in her heart and home 
for them all, had been for years in the 
grave. 

It was twilight, and as the old gentle- 
man was going down the steps, a young 
man came up. 

‘*Ah, good-evening, good-evening,” said 
the stout, good-natured hotel-keeper to 
both, and then added to Love, ‘Here I am 
on the old borrowing business. My wife 
says she can’t please the lawyers in court 
time since you and she changed pickles 
and honey. Old Squire Watts called out 
the minute he sat down to supper, ‘Come, 
Bruce, borrow some of that ’ere neighbor’s 
pickles for us!’ Them pickles is a stand- 





ing joke among them. Why can’t nobody 
in town make pickles and catsup aad 
chow-chow like yourn? My wife’s a cook 
that can’t be beat on bread and meats and 
pastry and cake; but she ought to ’pren- 
tice herself to you on some things, I tell 
her.” 

Love, who had known Bruce all her life, 
smiled, and sald: “I’ll give you a jar with 
all my heart, Mr. Bruce, and that won't 
pay your wife for the nice things she has 
sent in to poor George. I have my cucum- 
bers all ready now to make my next year’s 
pickles, and I have two or three jars left.” 

‘Suppose we make a bargain, Mrs. 
Burt. I'll buy two barrels of the best, 
London price, if you'll make ’em for me; 
and chow-chow and catsup besides.” 

Love laughed, and the hotel-keeper 
went with her to get the jar. 

The old gentleman went down the street, 
whispering, with a sigh: ‘Ihe Lord 
knows who is going to feed that family; 
I can’t do it. And poor Love is terribly 
obstinate.” 

The hotel-keeper ran back the next mo- 
ment with his pickle jar, as happy as some 
men would have been to find a nugget of 
gold of that size; for he had a rival who 
kept the old tavern, and he wanted to keep 
all the lawyers who came there to hold 
court as his customers. 

Love had a long talk with her husband 
that night. The next day an old school 
friend, who had always been like a sister, 
came to stop with the sick man and look 
after the babies, and Love went to the 
city, ten miles away, in an early train, 
with a neat little basket in her hand. 

If anyone had been near enough, when 
she put her basket upon the platform of the 
station with such spirit. he might bave 
heard her whisper. “See if my family 
starves while I am alive and keep my 
heajth!” 

The day was lovely, and everybody on 
the cars and on the street looked cheerful 
and happy. Of course, there were sick 
and lame and blind and deaf people, but 
heaven was keeping them out of her sight 
that day, and bringing before her happy 
grown folks and merry little ones. 


The streets looked so clean, and the air 
seemed so pure, that she charged herself 
with having borne false witness against 
the beautiful, as she walked with a light 
heart through the principal streets, visit- 
ing first a store and then a hotel. 


In each place she asked for the proprie- 
tor or the steward, opened her basket and 
drew out three little glass jars of what the 
hotel keeper at home had called ‘sour 
things.” In one moment she told her busi- 
ness, and the necessity that brought her to 
it. Her cheerful face, her prompt manner, 
and well-chosen words, and. above all, the 
excellence of the pickles, gained the vic- 
tory for her. She went back at night 
pledged to supply home-made pickles, cat- 
sup, and chow-chow for three hotels and 
five large groceries, and she whispered as 
she mounted the steps of her little home, 
**T will show father whether or not we are 
going to starve!” 

Her cheerful story of success did more 
for her poor, disheartened young husband 
than a peck of old-school pills or tiny new- 
school ones could have done. The very 
story of an old woman’s poke bonnet, 
which was worn one-sided in the cars to 
blind one eye, and of the silly airs of a 
bride, and of a boy with two guinea-pigs 
buttoned into his jacket for safe transpor- 
tation, really brightened the hope of life 
in his heart ; and, after partaking of a nice 
supper prepared by their pretty friend, he 
said in a cheerful tone, ‘Now, girls, I feel 
as if I were going to get about again, and 
this is the first time I have had any hope.” 


Love kept away from her father till she 
had visited two market-gardens in the out- 
skirts of the town, and engaged a great 
supply of cucumbers, onions, peppers, and 
tomatoes, and had brought back the strong 
girl she had at first felt obliged to dismiss, 
to help her in her new work. 

But if you could only have seen the size 
of the old gentleman’s eyes, and heard his 
exclumations. 

“Why, Love, youare crazy! What will 
your mother say? You surely forget that 
her first husband was president of the 
L—— National Bank, and that I am cash- 
ier of it! Who ever heard of a bank officer’s 
daughter making pickles for taverns and 
groceries?” 

*Who ever heard of a bank-officer’s 
daughter sitting down and starving when 
trouble comes?” replied the lady. 

‘*Why don’t you teach music?” 

**Because I don’t know enough.” 

*You might keep a few very genteel— 
well, not just boarders, but friends who 
don’t care to keep house, and who would 
pay largely.” 

“*Where are they, and where’s the house 
and furniture for them?” 

“Oh, that’s true; but you might—eh? or 
you might—eh?” and there his wits failed 
him. There are so few grand things that 
people can do, in the hope of cheating 
others into the belief that they are work- 
ing for fun rather than from necessity. 
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But soon the old gentleman added—they 
were the truest words he ever uttered—+; 
declare, I am afraid to go home for fear jt 
has reached your mother’s ears!” 

The proud woman soon heard of it, ang 
she talked angrily about what Mrs. Adam; 
and Mrs. Colonel West and Miss Allen 
would say; and she was almost inclined 
to think it would be better to give Love 
five hundred dollars than to be disgraced 
in society. 

“Love wouldn’t take any money,” re. 
plied the old gentleman, whose attitude 
during the conversation was that of one 
caught in a cutting hailstorm without any 
umbrella. 

“Dreadful independent for anybody 
that’s penniless,” cried the old lady. 

Love and her stout helper went to work 
at once, and very soon the china closet and 
the neat little dressing-room were filled 
with glass jars, through which tiny green 
cucumbers and onions, and everything nice 
in that line, was peeping, or, as Love said, 
“smiling on the family.” 

The business went on bravely, and in 
one year Love’s husband, who was par. 
tially restored to health, forsook his bed 
and took charge of it, and she went back 
to the nursery—the right place for every 
gvod mother of young children, when duty 
or Providence does not call her out of it. 

This is no pretty fiction to teach young 
folks that “‘where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” It is the true story of a brave wom- 
an, and we can tell you the street and num- 
ber of a large store in a certain city, not 
far away, where her enterprising husband 
has built up a large business and made not 
a little money. He says if Love had never 
learned to make pickles, or had been too 
proud to make them for others, he should 
have been in his grave five years ago.— 
Selected. 
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THE U. 8. SENATE DEBATE. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 
Senator Brown added :— 


She moulds the character. She educates 
the heart as well as the intellect, and she 
prepares the future man, now the boy, for 
honor or dishonor. Upon the manner in 
which she discharges her duty depends 
the fact whether he shall in future be a 
useful citizen or a burden to society. She 
inculcates lessons of patriotism, manliness, 
religion, and virtue, fitting the man by 
reason of his training to be an ornament to 
society, or dooming him by her neglect to 
a life of dishonor andshame. Society acts 
unwisely when it imposes upon her the du- 
ties that by common consent have always 
been assigned to the stronger and sterner 
sex, and the discharge of which causes her 
to neglect those sacred and all important 
duties to her children and to the society of 
which they are members. 

In the church, by her piety, her charity, 
and her Christian purity, she not only aids 
society by a proper training of her own 
children, but the children of others, whom 
she encourages to come to the sacred altar, 
are taught to walk in the paths of rectitude, 
honor, and religion. In the Sunday-school 
room the good woman is a princess, and 
she. exerts an influence which purifies and 
ennobles society, training the young in the 
truths of religion, m ing the Sunday 
school the nursery of the church, and ele- 
vating society to the higher planes of pure 
religion, virtue, and patriotism. In the 
sick room and among the humble, the poor, 
and the suffering, the good woman, like an 
angel of light, cheers the hearts and re- 
vives the hopes of the poor, the suffering, 
and the despondent. 

It would be a vain attempt to undertake 
to enumerate the refining, endearing, and 
ennobling influences exercised by the true 
woman in her relations to the family and 
to society when she occupies the sphere 
assigned to her by the laws of nature and 
the Divine inspiration, which are our surest 
ys for the present and the future life. 

ut how can woman be ted to meet 
these heavy responsibilities, and to dis- 
charge these delicate and most important 
duties of wife, Christian, teacher, minister 
of mercy, friend of the suffering, and con- 
soler of the despondent and needy, if we 
impose upon her the grosser, rougher, and 
harsher duties which nature has assigned 
to the male sex. 

If the wife and mother is required to leave 
the sacred precincts of home and to 4 
to do military duty when the State is in 

ril; or if she is to be required to leave 

er home from day to day in attendance 
upon the court as ajuror, and to be shut up 
in the jury-room from night to night 
with men who are strangers while a ques- 
tion of life or property is being discussed ; 
if she is to attend political meetings, take 
part in political discussions, and mingle 
with the male sex at political gatherings; 
if she is to become an active politician; 
if she is to attend political caucuses at late 
hours of the night; if she is to take part 
in all the unsavory work that may be 
deemed necessary for the triumph of. her 
y; and if on election day she is to 
ve her home and go upon the streets 
electioneering for votes for the candidates 
who receive her support, and mingling 
among the crowds men who gather 
round the polls, she is to press her wa 
— them to the precinct and t 
her ballot; if she is to take in the cor- 
porate si les of the city or town in 
which attend to the duties of 
his honor, the mayor, the councilman, or 
of policeman, to say nothing of the many 
other like obligations which are disagreea- 
ble even to the male sex, how is she, with 
all these heavy duties of citizen, politician, 
and officeholder resting upon her shoul- 
ders, to attend to the more sacred, delicate, 
and refining trust to which we have already 
referred, and for which she is peculiarly 
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care for and train the children while she 
js absent in the discharge of these mascu- 
line duties? 

If it were proper to reverse the order of 
pature and assign woman to the sterner du- 
ties devolved upon the male sex, and to at- 
tempt to assign man to the more refining, 
delicate, and ennobling duties of the wom- 
an, man would be found entirely incompe- 
tent to the discharge of the obligations 
which nature has devolved upon gen- 
tler sex, and society must be sreatly in- 
ured by the ae change. Butif we 
are told that the object of this movement 
is not to reverse this order of nature, but 
only to devolve upon the gentler sex a 
portion of the more rigorous duties im- 

by nature upon the stronger sex, we 
reply that society must be injured, as the 
woman would not be able to discharge 
those duties so well, by reason of her want 
of physical strength, as the male, upon 
whom they are devolved ; and to the extent 
that the duties are to be divided, the male 
would be infinitely less competent to dis- 
charge the delicate and sacred trusts which 
nature has assigned to the female. 

But it has been said that the present law 
is unjust to woman; that she is often re- 
quired to pay tax on the property she holds 
without being permitted to take part in 
framing or administering the laws by 
which her property is governed, and that 
she is taxed without representation. ‘That 
is a great mistake. 

It may be very doubtful whether the 
male or female sex in the present state of 
things has more influence in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Government 
and the enactment of the laws by which 
we are governed, 

While the woman doés not discharge 
military duty, nor does she attend cvurts 
and serve on juries, nor does she labor on 
the public streets, bridges, or highways, 
nor does she engage actively and publicly 
in the discussion of political affairs, nor does 
she enter the crowded precincts of the bal- 
lot-box to deposit her suffrage, still the in- 
telligent, cultivated, noble woman is a 
power behind the throne. All her influ- 
ence is in favor of morality, justice, and 
fair dealing ; all her efforts and her counsel 
are in favor of good government, wise and 
wholesome regulations, and a faithful ad- 
ministration of the laws. Such a woman, 
by her gentleness, kindness, and Christian 
bearing, impresses her views and her 
counsels upon her father, ber husband, her 
brothers, her sons, and her other male 
friends, who imperceptibly yield to her in- 
fluence many times without even being con- 
scious of it. She rales not with a rod of iron, 
but with the queenly scepter ; she binds not 
with hooks of steel, but with silken cords; 
she governs not by 
moral suasion and feminine purity and 
delicacy. Her dominion is one of love, 
not of erm A wer. 

We are satisfied, therefore, that the pure, 
cultivated, and pious ladies of this coun- 
try now exercise a very powerful, but 
quiet, imperceptible influence in popular 
affairs, much greater than they can ever 
again exercise if female suffrage should be 
enacted and they should be compelled ac- 
tively to take part in the affairs of State 
and the corruptions of party politics. 

(Continued next week.]} 
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NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nebraska W. S. A. held the opening 
session of its annual meeting in Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, at Lincoln, on the even- 
ing of Jan. 6. Rev. Mr. Hawley opened 
the first session with prayer. Mrs. Colby, 
President of the Association, reviewed the 
progress of the movement in Nebraska and 
elsewhere, and expressed the conviction 
that the present Legislature was favorably 
disposed, since the Hall of Representatives 
had been granted to the Association by a 
cordial and decided ‘‘Aye.” 

After a recitation by Bessie Lane, Mrs. 
E. L. Saxon gave an earnest and forcible 
address, which held the closest attention 
of the audience. 

_ A business session was held on the morn- 
ing of Jan 7,in the W. C. A. rooms. Re- 
ports of secretary and a committee on cre- 
dentials were received, memberships taken, 
and committees appointed. Delegates pres- 
ent were Mrs. E. L. Warner, of Roca; 
Mrs. 0. C. Dinsmoor, of Omaha; Mrs. L. 
Russell, of Tecumseh; Mrs. Walker, of 
Rising ; Lenore Perky, of Wahoo; Mrs. 
Dustin, of Dustin, Holt County; Mrs. 
Spurlock and Mrs. Rockwood, of Platts- 
mouth; Mrs. Woodward, of Seward; Mrs. 

. Wilson, of Fairmont; Mrs. Alice 
Duer, of Pawnee Clty 5 Mrs. Idle Butler, 
of Pawnee City; Mrs. A. E. Thomas, 
of Fairbury; Mrs. Mary B. White, of Bea- 
triee; Mrs. 5. M. Smith, of Milford; Miss 
Farwell, of Ashland, and a number of the 
State officers and visiting members. Re- 

rts were made by Mrs. Dinsmoor, Mrs. 
arner, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Smith, and 
others. At 11 o’clock a mothers’ meeting 
en which was addressed by Mrs. 





The afternoon session was held at ‘Tem- 
ple Hall. Reports were continued. Mrs. 
- ©. Dinsmoor, superintendent of the de- 
partment of Social Science, gave a valu- 
able address on that subject, which called 
out a very interesting discussior. 
‘ Mrs..Colby spoke of the National Con- 
erence of ties and Corrections soon 
to be held in Omaha, and urged attend- 
ou Mrs. Jennie F. Holmes, President 
the State W. C. T. U., was the next 
ber Her address called forth a num- 
wn short hes from the delegates. 
bled the large audience assem- 
thon in Temple Hall to hear Miss An- 
cold” who, although suffering from a 
» Zave a | and impressive ad- 
<= collection. Miss An- 
Y, by request, gave an account of her 


hysical efforts, but by | 





been invited by the president to attend 
and take part. A ludy said that Rev. Mr. 
ee was —_ in the nen _ 
Chapin arose, and expressed his sym 
with the object of the meeees. we 
The closing business meeting was held 
in the W. ©. A. Rooms, Jan. 8. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That while we — the right of 
woman to the full ballot, we will make municipal 
at aur present demand from the Legislature 
of Ne 
Resolved, That the Association will hold itself 
strictly non-partisan, but will endeavor by all 
timate means to secure the e to office 
- &. men favorable to the objects of the Associa- 


Resolved, That as the law of Nebraska refuses 
to woman the control of her property until eigh- 
teen years of age, yet allows her to consent to 
her own tion at ten years of age, thus 
showing more regard for ta rty than ‘for the 
honor and virtue of maiden , therefore we 
will work to secure the en of a bill by the 
Legislature raising the “age of consent” to eigh- 
teen years. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Nebraska 
should pass an act prohibiting the sale and ex- 
posure of impure literature and pictures, and 
providing for the punishment of the same by fine 
and im nment. 

Resolved, That this Association is in full sym- 

athy with the plan of work of the Woman’s 
Board of Associate Charities, and will lend its 
aid in securing the passage of any bill looking to 
its interests. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the sympathy of 
the W.C.'T. U. in these lines of work, and re- 

uest our Executive Committee to confer with 
their State officers so as to sccure the most effec- 
tual co-operation in such measures as are of 
equal interest to both organizations. 

Resolved, That this Association would urge 
women in their respective churches to use active 
influence to secure representation on official 
boards, and when lady representatives are elected, 
that women be considered eligible as candidates. 


Resolutions complimentary to Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Saxon were also adopted. 
Mrs. L. Russell of ‘Tecumseh, and Mrs. M. 
I. Bond of Lincoln were appointed dele- 
gates to the National Woman Suffrage 
Convention to be held in Washington, 
with power to choose their alternates. 

The Association resolved to recommend 
friends of woman suffrage in Nebraska to 
hold a social or other entertainment on 
Miss Anthony’s birthday, February 15. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year. 


Clara B. Colby, Beatrice, President. 

M. Isabel Bond, Lincoln, Recording Secretary. 

Hattie E. Chase, Fairmont, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Mary J. Eldridge, Lincoln, Treasurer. 


Vice-presidents for the judicial districts 
were elected as follows: 


lst—Lucinda Russell, Tecumseh. 

2d—E. R. Rockwood, Plattsmouth. 

= E. Edson, Omaha. 

th— 

5th—Mrs. E. E. Wilson. 

gg M. Smith, Milford. 
th— 

8th—Mrs. Oliver Patterson, of Rising. 

9th—Mrs, Dustin, of Dustin, Holt Co. 

10th—Mrs. L. B. Cunningham, Kearney. 

Supt. Depts. Legislation, Clara B. Colby; ~~. 
resentation with influential bodies, Zora A. Wil- 
son; social science, including industries, etc., 
Orpha C. Dinsmoor; education, political econ- 
omy and associate study, Hattie E. Chase; do- 
mestic science, etc., Esther L. Warner. 


The Convention adjourned with a gen- 
eral expression of the opinion that this 
was one of the most enthusiastic and suc- 
a meetings ever held by the Associa- 
tion. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE DEER-MICE. 


A beautiful deer-mouse lived in the rye, 
Fawn-colored and velvet-furred his skin; 
And his tail was long enough to tie 
In a dandy bow-knot under his chin; 
He did not wear it so, it is true, 
But carried it just as other mice do. 








He rented a rye-rick for his house, 

After the reapers had cut the grain, 
And there he lodged with his lady mouse 
And four pink babies, out of the rain; 
His rent was never paid up, it’s true,— 

He just forgot it, as other mice do. 


Then came the farmer and raised that rick 

And tumbled it, sheaf by sheaf, in his cart, 
And Bose, the dog, was eager and quick 

When he saw the beautiful deer-mice start ; 
They would make hima slender meal, he knew, 
If they went the way some other mice do. 


But Bose, good Bose, I am pleased to say 
You must dine to-day on the master’s beef; 
The pretty deer-mice went not the way 
You opened for them; but snug in a sheaf 
They rode, well-stowed, and took lodgings new 
In the farmer’s barn, as other mice do. 
Geo. 8. BURLEIGH, in Our Little Ones. 


———————_~¢-¢-9——_——_. 
TWO KANGAROOS, 


_ When the congress of kangaroos at the 
Museum was recently shipped from Aus- 
tralia to this city, by way of Liverpool, 
the animals were separated in that city, 
some of them being placed on the Assyrian 
Monarch, and the rest on the Persian Mon- 
arch, for there was not room enough on 
either ship for the fifteen cages. 

“Flora,” a fewale kangaroo, manifested 
great reluctance to be separated from her 
mate, who was put on board the other 
steamer, became very melancholy and 
dumpish, refused to eat or drink, and re- 
jected the caresses of her keeper, to which 
she had been daily accustomed. At first, 
the keeper thought his pet was sick, and 
administered such medicine as he thought 
would benefit her, but all to no purpose. 
The same restlessness was apparent. She 
called repeatedly, and seemed to strain her 
ears for a reply. During the voyage she 





cage for his mate. 

‘The ship bearing Flora was first to ar- 
rive, and the batch of kangaroos on board 
was at once sent to this city. The other 
load of kangaroos arrived last Friday in 
New York, and was shipped here yester- 
day. 
Last night at the museum Flora evinced 
great uneasiness. She seemed to scent the 
coming of her mate, and when the cage 
containing him was carried into the mu- 
seum he heard Flora’s voice, and answered. 
Flora’s joy knew no bounds. She leaped 
about her cage in the wildest excitement, 
ever and anon stopping to gaze out from 
behind the bars, to see if Jack had come. 
The keeper, to prevent Flora from injuring 
herself against the sides of her cage, was 
obliged to bring her mate upstair& and 
put him in her cage. 

Never was a more impressive scene en- 
acted between animals. They embraced, 
licked each other with their tongues, and 
rubbed their noses in expression of affec- 
tion, forgetting all about the kangaroo 
babies. Finally, the father saw them, and 
tenderly licked their faces, while the little 
things hopped from their mother’s pouch 
to extend to him a friendly greeting. Jack, 
Flora, and the two babies are the happiest 
animals in the congress, and the keeper 
says that he will never separate them 
again.— Philadelphia Record. 


A MONKEY HERO. 


A nobleman had a favorite monkey, a 
large orang-outang, which is the largest 
species of monkey, except the gorilla. 
This monkey was very much attached to 
his master, and to the baby boy, who was 
the pet of the whole family. One day a 
fire suddenly broke out in the house, and 
everybody was running here and there to 
put it out, while the little boy in his nurs- 
ery was almost forgotten, and when they 
thought of him the staircase was all in 
flames. What could be done? 

As they were looking up and wondering, 
a large, hairy hand and arm opened the 
window, and presently the monkey ap- 
peared with the baby in his arms, and 
carefully climbed down over the porch, 
and brought the child safely to his nurse. 
Nobody else could have done it, for a man 
vannot climb like a monkey, and is not 
nearly so strong. 

You may imagine how the faithful 
creature was praised and petted after that. 
This is a true story, and the child who 
was saved was the young Marquis of Kil- 
dare.— Children’s Treasury. 








Hood’ I 
ood's Sarsaparilla 
Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom, You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“T suffered three years from blood poison. 


I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicingl 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens m ogee. an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in tho 8 of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ire to relieve 
human su , I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN, 


ELIAS LONGLEY, a retired Phonographic Re- 
porter of Cincinnati, gives special attention to pre- 
paring ladies for filling Shorthand and Type-writer 
positions. It can be done as thoroughly and as 
speedily by letter as by personal instruction. 
References : Editors of Woman's Journal and Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Address, 


ELIAS LONGLEY, 
Cincinnati, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 








BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ng, cracking. or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
- Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


y We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, ~~? and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
—_ 5 Hamilton Place. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

















Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

* SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Su Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

ual Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, 
Wm. I. Bowditch. ad 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 


der hundred, postpaid, by mail 





Office hours from 10 A. M.to4.P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4 P.M. 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......s++sseeeeee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE........eesecceseceeeces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......ssseeseeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee. .ccccccccccccce eoccecccesece 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Ley enters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 Sees SearEI. 

For particulars send for le 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 











Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. oroug. 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and fuil Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
For the Relief and Cure o 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious 


L ] Vv E ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
CURES such Comotenca Flesh- 



















—— Any ny ! ne ee by 
PILLS tz 
BROWN & CO.’S 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE, TONIC ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
FIFTY- 
‘tive FACTS 
REGARDING 
Cactus Balm 
THE 
MODERN MARVEL. 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Balt- em, erees, Spingion —¢ 
feito ob Peetu a Ras basen? 
lich, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 








CURES iia"sent Girone ute or Nexrat 
CURES Aoyzsicos, Brae, Horie, ening and 
ARRESTS Zatz of {0 air and induce « 
RESTORES Visto rid foou.ana Grows 
UNSURPASSED in" Wisin ure tad 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 *i.cre"inat 
Dentrifice, 


many, of their own volition, use it as a 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fierion {otic sat 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston, 


‘i as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the “ 

Hair, is epinently dolign® nt and wholesome, and 

of especial! benefit In relieving Headache and Ner- 

vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 

al oupertense. Concerning its other virtues, my 

frien and eoqeiemees who have used 

Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise’ 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman’s Journal). 
thousands of the worst and of ings 
teas can cured © BOTTL: iB, together witha ¥ 
ABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. 
pL & P.O, aduress. DET. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Fes. 7, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A meeting, under the direction of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, was 
held in this city, last week, at Association 
Hall. I believe it is the first meeting ever 
held here by that Association. Those 
who represented that Society, and all the 
friends of woman's enfranchisement in this 
vicinity, have reason to be gratified with 
the success of the meeting. It was excel- 
lent. There were two evening sessions and 
an afternoon session. On each occasion 
there was a large attendance, and the 
thoughtful and deeply interested audiences 
gave fixed attention, and indicated warm 
approval of the emphatic utterances in 
favor of woman suffrage. A Philadelphia 
audience may not be as demonstrative as a 
Washington audience, but is no less earn- 
est in its convictions, no less positive in its 
estimation of eloquent expressions, and 
equally steadfast in its adherence to the 
principles that rest on the firm foundation 
of justice. 

The speaking was all good, and some of 
it worthy of the highest praise. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, vice-president at large 
of the Association, presided, and frequent- 
ly gave the audience the benefit of her 
ample experience. Those who are familiar 
with the question of woman suffrage in all 
its bearings, like Miss Anthony and others 
as closely identified with the movement, 
carry such a generous store of arguments, 
such an inexhaustible fund of facts, such 
rich resources of illustrations, and diver- 
sity of pertinent anecdotes, that they can 
talk wisely on their faithful theme from 
any given hour till the day of judgment, 
and still seem to be fired with fresh energy, 
and are welcomed by their hearers with 
unwearied interest and undiminished en- 
thusiasm. , 

Besides Miss Anthony, the speakers on 
this occasion were Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all, of Indianapolis, Miss Matilda Hind- 
man, of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, of Chicago, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, of Beatrice, Nebraska, editor of the 
Woman’s Tribune, Mrs. Clara Neymann, 
of New York, Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
and Rev. Charles G. Ames. The name of 
one man among such a solid muster of 
women has a look of lonesomeness, but 
Mr. Ames can successfully hold his own 
ground in any company. It is pleasant to 
know that the men were so worthily rep- 
resented. Mrs. Sewall spoke on “The 
Conditions of Liberty,” and her address 
merited the epithet ‘‘grand,” which I heard 
bestowed upon it. Miss Hindman’s address 
related to the inquiry, ‘‘Can Women Free 
Themselves?” She referred to her present 
work in Harrisburg, which I mentioned in 
my last letter tothe JOURNAL. Mrs. Har- 
bert’s’subject was ‘‘Our Motherless Govern- 
ment.” Her address was admirable. Mrs. 
Neymann’s carefully prepared address had 
for its subject, **German and American In- 
dependence Contrasted.” It was thought- 
ful, eloquent, impressive, and excellent 
throughout, and commanded the close at- 
tention and thorough appreciation ef the 
audience. Mrs. Colby spoke at each ses- 
sion in an earnest and off-hand way, giv- 
ing evidence of deep convictions on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage, and a clear con- 
ception of the value of the ballot. Mrs. 
Gage gave attention to the power of the 
United States Congress to regulate suf- 
frage, and made a profoundly argumenta- 
tive address. I heard it spoken of as 
‘‘worthy of any lawyer, any judge.” 

I shall not attempt to give even a synop- 
sis of the several speeches, or so much as 
a brief outline of the arguments so ably 
presented. For an adequate idea of their 
general character I can safely refer the 
habitual readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
to their ‘“‘inner consciousness.” Forms and 
words vary, but the solid old arguments, 
firmly rooted in eternal justice, urged and 
sustained by the demands of inherent 
rights, and vivified by the aspiration of the 
human heart, maintain their ancient and 
enduring force. w. 





ANOTHER NEW YORK “HOME.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I noticed in a late number of your JouR- 
NAL a list of boarding-houses, where girls 
and women who take advantage of the op- 
portunities New York offers for study can 
be accommodated. All the places men- 
tioned may be excellent, but I wish to 
speak of one which I can commend from 
actual knowledge. It is in the Industrial 
Education Building, 9 University Place. 
The first two floors are for the use of the 
Association. The three upper floors con- 
sist of double and single rooms, which are 
furnished with every necessary comfort, 
and are rented with the privilege every 
woman should have of making a room a 
home by such books, pictures, bric-a-brac, 
and ornamentation as conduce to her hap- 
piness. A maid attends to the necessary 
daily care of rooms, including a weekly 
thorough sweeping and dusting. This is 
well performed by girls who, if not already 
trained, are in training for such service, 





and expect after a three months’ expe- 
rience, to be fitted for desirable positions. 
It is designed that the opportunities here 
offered to teachers and students shall meet 


the needs of those who leave homes of re-° 


finement where the sweet amenities of life, 
with regular aad systewatic training of the 
energies, inspire our young women with 
an insatiable desire of doing, not mere- 
ly being. In pursuit of this object, quiet 
and independence are here found. There 
are no restrictions upon one’s outgoings or 
incomings, no arbitrary duties required, 
and as each one has an object to be at- 
tained only by industry and earnest seek- 
ing, there is no time for the ordinary small 
talk of a boarding-house. 

Meals are furnished at a reasonable rate 
in the building, if desired. The dining- 
room, in all its appointments and service, 
is most satisfactory,—no dull silver or 
glass, linen white, and no kitchen odors. 

Applicants for these privileges are daily 
turned away. This fact leads one to in- 
quire if there is not some practical, ener- 
getic woman waiting an opportunity to do 
her sex a similar notable service. 

Octavia J. GRISWOLD. 

9 University Place, New York City. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
held its annual meeting in Music Hall, 
‘Topeka, January 11th, 12th, and 13th. 

The attendance of delegates, the Lin- 
coln Beacon says, was larger than at 
any previous annual meeting, and more 
representative. The convention was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. H. D. Fisher,of To- 
peka. Inthe absence of the recording sec- 
retary Mrs. Alice G. Bond, Miss Sarah 
A. Brown, of Lawrence, was appointed 
secretary. Mrs. Anna C. Waite presided. 


The following committees were appoint- 
ed: 

On Fraternal Relations with Kindred Organi- 
zations—Rev. H. D. Fisher, Mrs. Martia L. 
mz. Mrs. T. B. George, Mrs. Fanny H. Rast- 
all, President State W. C, T. U. and Mrs. Augus- 
tus Wilson, of Parsons. 

On Revision of Constitution—Martia L. Berry, 
Laura M. Johns and Mrs. Watkins, of Linn 
ae me 
On Plan of Work—Mrs. Dr. Birchmore and 
Mrs. M. L. Woods, of Topeka; Mrs. Rastall, 
Mrs. E. D. Garlick, of Winfield, and Mrs. Stev- 
ens, of Anthony. 

Committee on Credentials—J. B. Johns, of 
Salina; Mrs. Butterfield, of Florence, and Mrs. 
Finley, of Topeka. 

Committee on Resolutions—Dr. N. W. Birch- 
more, of Topeka; Miss 8. A. Brown; Rev. C. H. 

rs, of Seneca; Mrs. J. M. Patten, of Beloit, 
and Mrs. Elder, of Independence. 

On Nomination—Mrs. Juliet N. Martin, of 
Pauline; Mrs. H. B. Wall, of Hutchinson; Miss 
O. P. Bray, of Topeka; Mrs. Elder, of Independ- 
ence, and Mrs. Edith Emmett, of McPherson. 


Gen. Hugh Cameron, of the co-operative 
board of the Knights of Labor, came as a 
visiting ae agg and read a paper express- 
ing sympathy with the suffrage cause, 
which was heartily applauded. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood made a short ad- 
dress. Mrs. AnnaC. Waite, the president, 
made a short address, and read the report 
of the corresponding secretary, Bertha H. 
Ellsworth, giving a synopsis of the suf- 
frage work in Kansas since 1879. 

Music Hall was packed to its utmost ca- 
pacity Tuesday evening. Many members 
of the Legislature were present. There 
was much disappointment when a tele- 
gram was read from Col. D. R. Anthony, 
of Leavenworth, stating that Miss An- 
thony, who was to have spoken that even- 
ing, was ill with a severe cold, and unable 
to be present. 

Mrs. T. B. George, President of the ‘T'o- 
peka Suffrage Society, made the address 
of welcome, on behalf of the local society 
and the citizens of Topeka. 

Miss Sarah A. Brown, of Lawrence, 
President of the Social Science Association 
of Eastern Kansas, responded on behalf 
of the association. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, who was re- 
ceived with applause, then spoke on ‘*The 
Woman of To-day.” 

A letter from Mrs. Lucy Stone to the 
convention was read, and after the collec- 
tion, and reading of programme for the 
next day, the meeting adjourned. 

At the —— session, on Jan. 12th, 
the report of the Committee on Credentials 
was received, and reports of delegates 
followed. Mrs. Edith Emmett reported 
for the Saxon Equal Suffrage Club, of 
McPherson, Dr. Hall, of Fort Scott, for 
Bourbon Co., Mrs. Watkins, of Barnard, 
for Linn Co. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Butter- 
worth, of Florence, presented the argu- 
ment for woman suffrage from the labor 
standpoint, and addresses were made by 
Dr. D. M. Scott, editor of the Baldwin 
Ledger, Dr. Sarah H. Hall, of Fort Scott, 
Rev. Dr. Fisher, Mrs. A. E. Elder, Rev. 
E. Powell, and Mrs. Colby. Gen. Camer- 
on also spoke, urging women to join the 
Knights of Labor, and convert those of 
them who are not yet in favor of suffrage. 

Professor Carruth, of the State Univer- 
sity, opened the evening session with an 
excellent address. Mrs. Rastall followed, 
and Mrs. Saxon, who was repeatedly 
ay by applause, made the closing 
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peech. 
At the Thursday morning session, Mrs. 
Josephine Patton reported for the Mitchell 
County Association, Mrs. Henrietta B. 
Wall for the Hutchinson Club, Mrs. Martia 
L. Berry for the Anthony Club, Martha 8. 
Collins for the Wichita Club, Mrs. og 
kins for Salina County, Mrs. Elder for 
Inde Club, . Mary Bowman 
for Dickinson County, and Miss Olive P. 


Bray for the Topeka society. Mrs. Colb 
explained the status of the sixteenth 
amendment in Congress. 


In the afternoon session, Marion K. 
Gladman reported for the Alamead Soci- 








. Mr. J. B.S of Salina, made a 
Beit abtrest: The ret of the Auditing 
Committee was and the committee 
d on the Revi- 


The 

- of Cuastease oon B ents made 

r report rs. M. L. Berry, 
which was escapee. The report of t 
Committee on Fraternal Relations was read, 
and there was a lively debate over a reso- 
lution in regard to the Knights of Labor. 
This was referred to the resolution com- 
mittee. The resolutions, as finally adopted 
were: 


Whereas, Women have an equal interest with 
men in the purifying and uplifting of society, in 
raising the standard of morality, in the ennobli 
of individual character, in the —. a 
enforcing good laws, in the introduction of 
best methods of education, in em | better 
conditions of ering whereby poverty and crime 
may be diminished, in promoting the material 
and financial pros of the country, and in 
settling economic ques! ; and 

Whereas, They feel that in order that their in- 
fluence may be felt in these directions, they need 
all the instrumentalities and privileges which 
men enjoy ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the ballot should be placed in 
their hands, and that for this reason and because 
the Legislature has the power to t this privi- 
lege wighout making a change in the Constitu- 
tion, have asked it to confer municipal suf- 


frage upon women. 

solved, That in making this demand we 
have no wish to an nize men, nor do we feel 
that our influence will be better or wiser than 
theirs; but because men and women are different 
in their mental and spiritual organization, look- 
ing on many questions from different standpoints, 
oftentimes the one complementing the other, the 
influence of both is in politics, in reforms, 
in the schools as well as in the church and home. 

Whereas, Believing that every t moral 
and political reform should be brought out on its 
merits, without any retarding or confusing com- 
plications; and deeming it inexpedierit to iden- 
tify our suffrage cause with any other reform, 
however wise, just or humane; at the same time 
not being ungrateful for the sympathetic aid we 
have recei from reformers and workers in the 
other fields, and not being unmindful of the ben- 
efits of co-operation. 

Resolved, 1st, That we send greetings of sym- 
pathy to all organizations that are earnestly 
seeking to suppress crying evils, reform abuses 
and secure just rights by legal and peaceful 


means. 

Resolved, That we will work for Woman Suf- 
—— as the best means of aiding all other re- 
‘orms. 

Resolved, That as emancipated womankind 
will be an all-powerful factor in bringing in the 
reign of justice, right, and order, we commend 
our cause to all justice-loving souls and ask a 
patient hearing; therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Committee 
are due the press of Topeka for the notices which 
they have given our work, and the opportunities 
they have allowed for making our meetings 
known to the public, and to the pees of Topeka 
who have so generously and hospitably enter- 
tained us, and to the officers of this Convention 
who have worked so earnestly and devotedly to 
make it a success, and to the speakers who have 
so ably represented our cause. 


The committee on plan of work recom- 
mended : 

First, That no effort be made this year 
towards forming county or district organ- 
izations, but that local associations be di- 
rectly auxiliary to the State. 

Second, ‘Chat a press agent, a supervisor 
of legislation, and a ways and means com- 
mittee be chosen by this convention. 

Third, The press agent should, under 
direction of the Executive Committee, se- 
cure the circulation of suffrage sentiment, 
both in newspapers, and by scattering lit- 
erature personally, and by stimulating 
auxiliaries. 

Fourth, The supervisor of legislation 
shall devote her energies to systematic 
petitioning for any suffrage measure that 
shall be decided upon, and secure the co- 
operation of other societies that desire to 
aid, in harmony with plans agreed upon 
by this association. 

Fifth, The Executive Committee shall be 
empowered to send a visiting delegate to 
representative bodies, for the purpose of 
securing aid in securing the ballot for 
woman. 

Mrs. Saxon gave an eloquent address to 
women alone. 

The committee on election of officers 
made the following report, which was 
adopted : 

President—Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina. 

Vice-President—Mrs. J. K. Hudson, of To- 


peka. 
Recording Secretary—Prof. Carruth, of Law- 
rence. 
Corresponding Secretary — Miss Sarah A. 
Brown, of Lawrence. 
cnr ae Martia L. Berry, of Cawker 
ty. 


The election of other officers provided 
for in the Constitution was deferred until 
another time. . 

Nellie T. Butterfield reported for the 
Marion County Society. A letter was read 
from Mrs. H. M. Gougar. 

At the evening session, the newly elect- 
ed president, Mrs. Johns, presided. and 
made a brief address, speaking highly and 
kindly of the retiring president,Mrs. Waite. 
Addresses were made by Rev. H. C. Rog- 
ers, Mrs. Colby and Mrs. Saxon. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND LAW. 


New York, FEs. 8, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An ‘“‘Address to the New York Legisla- 
ture,’’ reprinted in your issue of Jan. 29, 
contains some statements which may mis- 
lead. 

1. Itis true that the Legislature in 1801 
secured to all free adult males the power 
to vote for members of the Constitutional 
Convention. That Convention, however, 
was called to settle but one point, and is 
of slight weight herein. The important 
point is that that Legislature did not for- 
bid women to exercise their common law 
right, which the constitution and statutes 
recognized. 

2. That same Legislature at the same 
time authorized large numbers both of 
men and women to vote for governor, 
lieutenant-governor and senators, who had 
been shut out by property qualifications. 
Both these acts were the work of the 





ablest New York politician and lawyer of 
the day—Vice President Aaron Burr, pre- 
viously Attorney-General. 

3. It is true that the Legislature in 1821 
provided for quite « wide suffrage in elect- 
ing the Constitutional Convention; but 
the same classes had already been enfran- 
chised by the Legislature for all elections 
by a series of statutes stretching all the 
way from 1777. No new class was ad- 
mitted to vote in 1821, except a few mili- 
tiamen not otherwise qualified. 

4. The Constitutional Convention did 
not enfranchise any considerable number 
of persons in 1821. This statement is 
seemingly a repetition of one of the writ- 
er's published in 1880; but he afterward 
discovered his mistake and publicly cor- 
rected it. That Convention simply em- 
bodied in the fundamental law the various 
enfranchisements of men enacted by the 
Legislature during the preceding half-cen- 
tury—so that the Legislature could not 
afterwards repeal them. Women’s right 
was left unguarded by any explicit prohi- 
bition against disfranchisement; and the 
Legislature, years afterward, enacted a 
statutory provision—unconstitutional and 
since repealed—disfranchising them. 

5. The Constitutional Convention of 
1846 did not abolish the qualifications of 
taxpaying, militia, fire, and road service. 
Those qualifications, which together 
amounted to manhood suffrage, were re- 
moved from the Constitution, and the 
present simpler wording with the same 
meaning was substituted by special amend- 
ment, twenty years earlier. 

6. The Constitutional Convention of 
1867 did not abolish the disfranchisement 
of colored men. It failed in its attempt to 
do so; and the excluding clause, express 
and plain, was in the State Constitution 
till 1874; though in 1870 it was made in- 
effective by the fifteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

No Constitutional Convention or amend- 
ment has ever enfranchised any class in 
this State. H. W. 
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MRS. FOSTER AND TEMPERANCE. 


NORTH ABINGTON, FEB. 5, 1887. 
Editurs Woman's Journal : 

Last June, on the morning of the State 
Prohibitory Convention at Worcester, 1 
called on Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster. She 
said: ‘‘My work is done; but oh! how glad 
I am that you are still able to work, and 
that you have come up to the Convention 
to-day in behalf of temperance, prohibition 
and suffrage for all!” and with a hearty 
**God bless you,” we parted. 

Lewis Forp. 











Ir 1s a Curious Fact that the body is now more 
susceptible to benefit from medicine than at any 
other season. Hence the importance of taking 
Hood’s ~- ¥-7- now, when it will do you the 
most good. It is really wonderful for purifying 
and enriching the blood, creating an appetite, 
and giving a healthy tone to the whole system. 
Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is 
peculiar to itself. 





Lapies who wear black kid gloves should read 
Miss Fisk’s advertisement. 31 Temple Place. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, Sunday, Feb.13,at3P.M. Miss 
Heloise E. Hersey will speak. All welcome. 





New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 
14, 3.30 P. M., Miss Eva pay | will read a paper 
on “Municipal Government as a Study for Women.’ 
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Moral Ed A Mrs. A. H- 
Spaulding will lecture at the Church, corner Tremont 
and Camden Streets (chapel entrance), on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 16, at 3 P. M. Subject: “How to Read 
the Bible.’’ Public invited.——Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more will address the Moral Education Association 
and the public at Wesleyan Hall, Tuesday, Feb. 22, 
at 3 P. M. Subject: “Our Duty to Unfortunate 
Women.” All invited. 








Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Morison, who keep a sum- 
mer hotel in New Brunswick, have come to Boston 
and opened a Dining Room at 73 Hancock Street 
(basement), where they furnish excellent meals, ad- 
mirably and daintily served, for 25 cents. They also 
take orders for home-made cakes, pastry, and salads. 
Mrs. Morison has a genius for and is an adept in the 
culinary art, and one who has tried it, hereby testi- 
fies to the excellence of her work, and the pleasure 
it gives to partake of viands prepared and served 
with such exceptional skill and taste. 








Mr. George Willis Cooke will give six lectures 
on “Woman in Literature,” at the New England 
Women’s Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Tuesday after- 
noons, at 3 o’clock : Jan. 25, ‘Learned Women of the 
Age of Elizabeth;” Feb. 1, “Lady M. W. Montagu 
and the First Literary Women;” Feb. 8, “Dr. John- 
son and the Blue Stockings ;” Feb. 15, ‘Walter Scott 
and the Women Novelists ;” Feb. 22, ‘Harriet Mar- 
tineau and her Contemporaries ;’”’ March 1, “‘Geor; 
Eliot and the Literary Women of To-day.” Tickets 
for sale at the bookstore of Cupples, Upham & Co., 
and at the Club Rooms; $2 for the Course; 50 cents 
single admission. 





A Comactemt Seamstress desires work by the 
day or week. Will work in an asylum or any insti- 
tution, with permanent employment. Can do all 
kinds of repairing, finishing off dresses, etc. Best 


of references given. Address Miss BuRNS, Woman's 
Journal Office. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells smal] 
means can, by the ‘‘PzcunIARY AID SysTzm,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete Co Course, 
School of Painting ed thee aa — 
inets ot Natural History, a Museum of bt drys ore 
2 15,000 gen Se Fypopens oes Naan tnenaend 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, > D., President. 
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HANDY MUSIC BOOKS 


of small cost, useful and attractive for daily home use: 


5000 Musical Terms. 


By Adams. With 5000 definitions.............. 15 
Young People’s History of Music. 
Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


p. The favorites of three generations. 


Fairy Fi ip eiieleeninceleatatind. lf 
Tomng eopic’s Cleatian,. to ran. 


- 19 
Temperance Song Herald. 


Librettos ot « Hundred Operas....,....Each. % 
All the words, descriptions, and the best airs. 


War Songs: Grand army, Memorial, Patriotic. .50 


Rhymes and Tunes..By Osgood. Charming 
Ollection for musical mothers and children.. 1,00 


Books mailed promptly for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 


NEW THEOLOGY HERALD, 


The New Theology HERALD is a family relig. 
ious paper, and, while standing firmly for the ideas 
of the New Theology, will give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of 
religion. The eminent scholars and Divines asso. 
ciated with the Lakewood School of New Theology, 
will furnish this paper, from time to time, with 
the brightest jewels of their thought. It stands for 
the rights of man, woman and child, and will 
attack, without fear, every form of wrong, nation. 
al or individual. Believing that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and that His 
Holy Spirit is ever breathing new truth into the 
souls of men, it holds that theology, like every 
other department of human thought, must be pro. 
gressive. Holding fast to all the revelations of the 
past, it accepts with reverent gladness all the rev- 
elations of the present time. It would unite in the 
bonds of a common sympathy all those who, either 
within or without the Evangelical Church, are 
earnestly seeking to reconstruct religious thought, 
and clear it from the errors of the past. It seeks 
to preserve the truth that has found imperfect ex. 
pression in ancient forms of faith, and to set it 
forth in a form which shall command the respect 
and reverence of the disciples of science and mod. 
ern thought. 

The HERALD is the only paper representing the 
New Theology movement. It is the organ of the 
New Theology Reading Circles, and will contain 
a large portion of the reading in the regular courses 
of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsend constitute a lead- 
ing feature of the HERALD. 

SOLON LAUER” EDITORS. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








Published bi-weekly. Subscription price one dol- 
lar per year, strictly in advance. 


Send for Sample Copy. 
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THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Amonthly Health Journal, conducted 
by the Physicians of the SANATORIUM, 
teaches the 


WAY TO HEALTH, 


by nature’s methods, without medica- 
tion. It shows also how to 


Prevent Sickness, 


and how to live to a happy old age. In- 
dispensable in the family. 


Only $1.00 a year. Address, 


SANATORIOM PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, Liv. Co., N. ¥. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 2 CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do no 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 

Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE 45 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO. 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices: 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for rg $2.00 per dos 
“ Cuffs, 40.6 “ 220. 400 “ 
Ladies’ Collars, 15c. 6 “ 85c. 150 “ 
“ Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 


— 














THE ONLY 


Black Stockings 


IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 











C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTOM 
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